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The luck of the Scotch. 

Johnnie Walker Red 

So smooth-world’s best selling Scotch 




All other watch movements 
are fighting gravity. And friction. 
And they lose. 


The odds against the conventional bal- 
ance wheel watch are j ust too much. Every 
time you move your arm you change the 
rate of timekeeping. Due to the effects of 
gravity. (This source of error is negli- 
gible in the AccutroiPmovement) 

And with every day that goes by, the 
oil in the balance wheel bearings deteri- 
orates. Thus increasing the friction. 
And changing the rate of timekeeping 


some more. (This source of error 
doesn’t exist in Accutron because our 
tuning fork has no bearings. This is also 
why Accutron doesn’t need to be cleaned 
and relubricated every year or two, as 
balance wheel watches do.) 

Furthermore no manufacturer of a 
balance wheel watch can reliably pre- 
dict how large these errors in time- 
keeping will be. The fact is, the accu- 


racy of any balance wheel watch is a 
matter of chance. 

In comparison, the minor errors in 
timekeeping of the Accutron movement 
are predictable and therefore can be 
compensated for. That’s why Bulova is 
able to guarantee accuracy. To within a 
minute a month.* 

When you can beat gravity and fric 
tion, it’s not that difficult. 


Accutron®by Bulova. The most accurate watch in the world. 

•Timekeeping will be adjusted to this tolerance, if nece**ary. it purchaeed from an authorized Accutron dealer and returned to him within one year of date of purchaie. ® Bulova Watch Co. 


He's too good a trooper 
not to talk about 
our tire. 

And too professional 
to let us use his name. 



This is a trooper from 
a western state. We've 
covered his face, and 
withheld his name, be- 
cause state troopers do 
not endorse commercial 
products. We've even 
altered his uniform. 

But we haven't al- 
tered his story. Like most 
state troopers, he's an 
expert on tires. He drives 
over 50,000 high-speed 
miles a year. And his 
story is like the ones 
we're hearing from the 
troopers across the coun- 
try riding on B. F. Goodrich 
Radials. The same tires 
you can buy. 

"Last summer I was 
working the canyon high- 
way. The road curves and 
twists all over the place. It 
can be pretty dangerous. 

"One day this speeder passed me going in the oppo- 
site direction, doing at least 85. I had to make a U-turn 
before I could take after him. By that time he had quite a 
lead. I did 120 in some stretches to catch up. Maybe 75 on 
the really tight curves. I really expected the tires to slip. 
But they never did. 

"I finally caught the guy. But I wouldn't have even tried 
without those radial tires. That convinced me to get a set 


for my own car." 

Chances are, you'll 
seldom need the maxi- 
mum performance troop- 
ers need, even for short 
periods of time. But it's 
nice to know these tires 
can deliver it. 

The newest BFG 
Radials are called Life- 
savers. With good reason. 
Lifesavers corner better. 
Take curves better. Stop 
quicker.They handle bet- 
ter at high speeds than 
any fiberglass-belted tire 
. . even our own. They run 
cooler because they're 
made with Dyn^cor* 
Rayon Cord. They're the 
safest tires we've ever 
made. 

The radial construc- 
tion of Lifesavers is 
unique. The sidewalls 
flex, keeping all the tread on the road all the time. And the 
Dynacor Rayon belt stabilizes the tread for extra strength 
and mileage. 33% stronger than our fiberglass tires. And 
40,000 miles or more on a set. 

BFG Lifesaver Radials. 

They're like no tires you've ever 
ridden on. They're the tires your ’ 
life should be riding on. 




The New BFG Lifesaver Radials. 

Your life should be riding on them. 
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Next week 

trs VROOM TIME again at 
Indy as Mario Andretli el al. 
rev up for a qualifying weekend 
that has come to be almost as 
heavily attended as the SIX). A 
preview by Robert L. Jones. 

KIP KEtNO IS BACK and 
Marty Liquori is ready and 
waiting. Last winter the Ken- 
yan blew Marty off the track. 
They hook up again in the 
Martin Luther King Games. 

FLYING FOR PLEASURE en- 
grosses a big and growing cs- 
cadrille of Americans. It is the 
subject of a 12-page photo es 
say in color and a prose ap- 
preciation of their lively skies. 


PERMISSION 
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The luxurious personal car for two. Beautiful, powerful, 
roomy. The Datsun 240-Z looks, drives and rides 
like GT’s costing thousands more. 
Four wheel strut-type fully independent suspension 
smooths the road. An all-synchromesh 4-speed stick channels 
150 HP from the big overhead cam Six. 0-60 comes in under 
9 seconds. Power front discs stop straight and sure. 
Z-Car— the thoroughbred. A total piece of automotive art. 

Built by Nissan, backed by a heritage of innovation 
in the economy car field. Drive a Datsun . . . then decide. 




Europe on a Nikkormat FTn and two lenses 


You want to buy a good 35mm camera for the sharp detail and life-like color they put 
your trip, and you've been told the "normal" into your slides and pictures! 
lens is just right for all the pictures you'll be As for the Nikkormat FTN. you'll find it a 
taking. It isn't. delight to handle- fast smooth, uncomplica- 

You'll discover that you can't get close ted. It has a unique thru-the-lens “center- 
enough to the action in the Plaza de Toros for weighted" meter system that provides accur- 
a frame-filling shot of the toreador. Or far ate exposure quickly with either lens (or any 
enough away to get as much of that quaint of the thirty others in the Nikon system). And 
Montmartre street as you'd like into the picture, the meter system works with the lens wide 
We offer a solution. A complete travel open, so the finder image remains bright and 
photo outfit by Nikon. The Nikkormat FTN clear. (Two other important points: the FTN 
singlelensreflexwithtwofamousNikkorlenses; has shutter speeds to 1/1000. so you can 
a wide angle 35mm f2.8 for close quarters as shoot from a moving car; and it's really a good 
well as sweeping panoramas. Plus, a compact idea to let your spouse have some of the fun.) 
105mm f2.5 telephoto for bringing distant Take a tip from the pros who stake their 

sights within arm's length, and for candid shots reputations on this same equipment. Ask 
without offending the natives. your Nikon/Nikkormat dealer to show 

With this great combination you'll also you the Nikkormat FTN and the Auto- 
handle any in-between situations, so you'll Nikkor 35mm f2.8 and 105mm f2.5 
never miss the normal lens. Switching from lenses. Or write for details, 
one to the other is a matter of seconds. Nikon Inc., Garden City, N.Y. 11530. 

Both these lenses offer plenty of speed — Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo- 
enough even for color shots inside Westmin- Optical Industries, Inc.. (In Canada: 
ster Abbey, without flash. And, wait 'til you see AnglophotoLtd., PQ ) H0O 



Eastern^ New Orleans Commitment. 


We, the people of 
Eastern Airlines, all 
32,000 of us, in recogni- 
tion that more and more 
people are choosing 
Eastern flights to New 
Orleans, do hereby 
make this commitment: 

We will, to the 
best of our individual 
abilities, do everything 
we can to make flying 
natural, comfortable, 
and uncomplicated. 

We, the reserva- 
tions agents, will use our 
$27 million computer 
to confirm reservations 
to New Orleans in 20 
seconds. 

We, the baggage 
handlers, recognizing 
that the one thing worse 
than waiting ages for 
your bags is having them 
arrive damaged, will 
treat your bags with 
both care and dispatch. 

We, the ground 
hostesses, will station 
ourselves in front of the 
ticket counter, not 
behind it, so that we 
may easily come to the 
aid of all who seek 
information. 

We, the steward- 
esses, will work extra 
hard to make you more 


EASTERN 

Eastern flies to l()4 cities. Including Atlanta, 
low fares. Call us at 467-2900 in C hicago or your travel agent, t 


comfortable on your 
way to New Orleans, 
realizing that working 
hard is easier in our 
more comfortable 
pants-suits. 

We, the mechanics, 
will strive to have all 
equipment 100% ready 
when scheduled, and 
thereby do our part in 
sustaining Eastern’s#! 
position in on-time 
performance." 

We, the weather- 
men, will continue to 
forecast with the same 
accuracy and compre- 
hensiveness that has 
already established 
Eastern’s excellence in 
the important field of 
meteorology. 

We, the manage- 
ment and officers of 
Eastern Airlines, will 
continue to salute 
publicly the contribu- 
tions of our employees, 
knowing full well that 
only by their unwaver- 
ing dedication to the 
dream of flight shall we 
be able to live up to our 
commitment to make 
you as at home in the 
sky as you are on land. 

To be the Wings 
of Man. 


The Wings of Man. 

New Orleans. Nashville, Louisville, Birmingham. At surprisingly 
^nd charge it if you like. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Back in 1957, long before he joined 
the professional golf tour. Frank Beard 
was studying journalism at the Uni- 


time or another want to write.” 

After six months Beard forsook jour- 
nalism in favor of a course in account- 
ing. which turned out to be a lot more 
useful to a young golfer with a nice 
putting touch, but when Dick Schaap 
approached him with the proposition 
of becoming the author of one of 
Schaap's “talking books." all the old 
urges began to stir again in Beard's 
bosom. “I guess I was like the enterpris- 
ing young journalism major who goes 
to the city editor and says, ‘Look. I 
got an A in English and I'm ready to 
go to work,’ ’’ he confesses. 

Go to work he did. talking endless- 
ly — or so it seemed — into tape record- 
ers until he had amassed three-quar- 
ters of a million words, or more than 
enough to make the book Pro: Frank 
Bean / on the Golf Tour, a three-part 
excerpt of w hich begins on page 64 of 
this issue. 

Schaap knew nothing of Beard's past 
aspirations when he approached him, 
and— despite his journalistic ambi- 
tions — Frank doesn't pretend that he 
actually wrote the book in which he re- 



/calingly the < 
ad tragedies of a I 
pro star on the tour. Schaap. he in- 
sists, did the writing. Still, Frank ad- 
mits, he did get belter at the talking 
part. In a way, he says, dictating the 
day-by-day account of his 
i to know himself be 


“I've always been rather introspec- 
tive," says Beard. “I like to think about 
what makes people tick, and talking 


understanding.” Hisc 
“had no problc 

al out of me; his prob- 
g out what to do with 


young children traveled with him, and 
the only way he could get his daily 
stint accomplished was by escape. “I 
think Frank spent half the year in mo- 
tel bathrooms." says Pat Beard. 

Whatever the hardships, they all 
proved worth it. Beard was first se- 
lected because he was something of 
an also-ran, albeit a prospering one. 
As Beard himself put it: “If Arnic wins 
a tournament, the headline says: 
palmer wins, and if I win a tour- 
nament, the headline says: palmer 
loses." Beard's book might have 
changed all that, in any ease, but 
Frank’s own success anticipated that 
of the book. Whether in spite of or be- 
cause of his enforced concentration. 
Beard's year of authorship coincided 
with his most successful year on the 
course — his SI 75,223.93 made him the 
leading money-winner of 1969. And 
this season looks pretty good, too, so 
far. Three weeks ago he won the Tour- 
nament of Champions to add another 
S 30,000 to the $23,876 he had already 
racked up in 1970, and at the mo- 
ment, Frank Beard, the onetime also- 
ran. is ranking high on the list of 
money-winners once again. 
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You may be qualified for the 
American Express Card and not know it. 


It boils down to two things. 


Composer Burt Bacharach 
(“Raindrops Keep Failin' 

On My Head”) had the 
two most important qual- 
ifications for getting the 
American Express Card 
—The New Money.” 

He knows how to make 

American Express C ard Member 

money. He knows how to 

"Promises, Promises" 

manage the money he makes. 

That doesn't mean we only consider 
men for the American Express Card who 
have arrived. 

If you are a young businessman just 
starting out, making at least $7500 a year, 
with a potential for earning more, you 
may have what it takes to use The New 
Money. (If you travel and entertain, so 
much the better.) 

Fill out and mail the American 
Express Card application. Or write for 
an application: American Express. 

Box 671, N.Y., N.Y. 10003. 



Advantages of the 
American Express ( ard 

1 Accepted worldwide wherever 
you see the American Elxpress 
Card shield. 1 ^ 

2 Welcome on the best airlines, 
at hotels, motels, restaurants, 
rent-a-cars, gasoline stations, spe- 
cialty stores. 

3 Not a revolving charge card - 
there is no automatic finance 
charge of I'/fe^ per month < 
an nual rate ! on your outstanding 
balance. 

4 Lets you extend payments for 
airline tickets. There is a fina nce 
charge for these extended pay 
plans, but the annual p ercentage 
rate is only 1 2'< — one third less 
than many conventional revolv- 
ing charge cards. 

5 Exclusive "Be My Guest"* 
service lets you host someone to 
dinner halfway around the world 
— when you can't be there. 

6 Gets you a guaranteed hotel or 
motel reservation through a free 
new telephone service. "The 
Space Bank."’" 

Pick up an application wherever 
the American Express Card is 
welcome. Or write: Box 671, 
New York. N.Y. 10003. 



FOR PEOPLE WHO TRAVEL 
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How to cover all your bases 
and keep in touch with home. 



When you have to visit out 
of town go with Long Distance. 
Make your travel reservations 
by phone. And call ahead to 
set up your appointments. 

Your trip will be smoother. 

And after you reach your 
destination, you can keep in 
touch with home and office by 
phone. 

There are many ways 
our System can help you be 
here, there, and everywhere. 
Ask one of our 
Communication Consultants 
about them. 


@AT&T 


TV TALK 

Winded CBS struggled to the finish line 
with a Derby show not bred for distance 

O utside of tennis at Wimbledon, and may- 
be the royal elephant hunt at My- 
sore, no sports event attracts more people 
for the wrong reasons than our own Ken- 
tucky Derby. Every track has its kibitzers, 
but Churchill Downs fairly bulges with them: 
itinerant snobs, four-masted dowagers and 
row upon row of colonel impersonators. 

If the TV audience is of similar frivolous 
kidney, the CBS Derby show may be on to 
something. Never, I'll wager, has a 2:03% 
race been packed in such dense wad- 
dings of trivia — some of it mildly funny 
(spectators checking their booze at the 
gate or gallantly downing it on the spot), 
but most of it as aimless as a sunstruck 
major looking for the men's room. 

Heywood Hale Broun's prerace interviews 
followed no discernible plan: a facetious 
chat with a couple of Buttery lady owners 
who might have stumbled in from the ken- 
nel club for ail they had to tell us, an in- 
depther with a chap from Notre Dame who 
took a full minute (by my sundial) to de- 
cide why he was there at all. 

The attempts to build tension for the race 
were laughably artificial. Everyone seemed to 
be thrashing around feebly for something to 
say. Eddie Arcaro allowed that all the horses 
looked good, “otherwise they wouldn't be 
here" — a Chamber of Commerccism that 
he later contradicted with the only non- 
euphoric line of the day: “Fathom doesn’t 
look like much of a horse.” 

Part of the trouble traces to the FCC, 
which in a paroxysm of Nice Nellyism has 
decreed that no betting information must 
pass interstate lips. Try describing a poker 
game without mentioning money, and you'll 
see the difficulty. But the other part comes 
from dear old network dither, the What-Do- 
Those-Pcople-Want? syndrome. Do viewers 
prefer hard racing information or do they 
uist want to be told what a historic oc- 
casion it is, by people who don’t know one 
end of a horse from the other? Do they 
want an announcer who calls the w hole field 
and rips off your eardrum in the process or 
do they want one who calls the front-run- 
ners in a rational voice and pretty well leaves 
it at that? 

The news point of the day — that a long 
shot had won a classic— was all but stiffed 
by the ban on betting talk. In FCC Cuckoo- 
land the horses race for the fun of it and be- 
cause they're wild about floral wreaths. Nor 
were we told whether the time of the race 
was good or bad. (A bad time would cer- 
tainly mar a historic occasion.) In short, 
like most everything else on network tel- 
evision, the Derby show was a general- 
interest program with just enough ersatz 
trade talk to gull the gullible. 

— Wilfrid Sheed 


'It is far better to 
smell good than not 
to smell at all? 

(STEPHEN H. MAYER, PRESIDENT MEM COMPANY. INC.) 

Precisely. 

Most English Leather competitors have a deodorant 
that won’t let you smell bad. (Like our popular friend shown 
in the illustration.) 

English Leather not only has an improved deodorant 
that won’t let you smell bad, but it also has the famous 
English Leather fragrance that makes you smell good. 

It is far better to smell good like English Leather*... 




PUSH BUTTON 
ORANT 


NETWT.11 OZS. 


PRODUCTS OF MEM COMPANY INC. NORTHVALE. N.J. ©1970. 



SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT CREAMER 


BRUNDAGE ON IWT. OLYMPUS 

Just as the Olympic Games always open 
with the torch ceremonies, so do the full- 
dress meetings of the International 
Olympic Committee begin with a col- 
orful note of tradition: a thundering, 
Olympian warning from IOC President 
Avery Brundage that the amateur sports 
world had better shape up before it is 
too late. Last week the IOC met in Am- 
sterdam and, right on schedule, Brun- 
dage issued his ceremonial call to arms. 

The old man aimed his stern warn- 
ings at the entire Olympic movement, 
but he concentrated his fiercest blasts 
on the Winter Games in general and Al- 
pine skiing in particular. Commercialism 
has grown so blatant. Brundage said, 
recalling Grenoble, that “when 1 de- 
clared to a national director of skiing 
that half of the contestants were being 
paid in one way or another, he replied: 
‘Sorry, Mr. Brundage. you arc wrong. 
All are being paid.'" Brundage went 
on to cite proof — there is plenty to cite — 
and concluded. “This poison cancer 
must be eliminated without wailing. Al- 
pine skiing has nothing to do with the 
Olympic Games.” 

One cannot help but admire— or at 
least respect— the 82-year-old Brun- 
dage, the last granite symbol of can- 
tankerous integrity, for saying what he 
did, but kill Alpine racing? Strip the Win- 
ter Games of most of the glamour? In 
effect, destroy the Winter Games? It is 
hard to believe that the full IOC will per- 
form such drastic surgery. 

Brundage is correct in recognizing the 
spreading commercial influence in sport. 
But the Olympic movement over the 
years has gone along with much of the 
commercialism (huge stadiums, high 
ticket prices, rich TV contracts), and 
Brundage is wrong in thinking that ex- 
cising a few events now (he also wants 
to eliminate ice hockey and — in the Sum- 
mer Games — soccer and basketball) will 
bring the Olympics back to the golden 
days of pure amateurism. The IOC can 
no longer impose one rigid concept of 


athletic morality upon nations whose 
ideas differ basically on what is and what 
is not moral. The IOC has known this 
for years and has chosen to look the 
other way, as long as no one locked the 
boat too obviously. 

If the Winter Olympics arc to con- 
tinue and slay in tunc with the times 
open competition in Alpine skiing will 
have to be the answer, with no dis- 
tinction made between amateurs and 
professionals. If nothing else, it may 
bring back honesty, and in the end 
the results will be the same: the best 
skier will have won. 

O-JAI ALAI'O 

Jai alai. the Basque sport so popular in 
Florida and Latin America, may be com- 
ing to Ohio. Legislation has been pushed 
to legalize the sport, complete with pro- 
fessional competitors and pari-mutuel 
betting. So far the only proposed sites 
are Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati- 
Dayton and Toledo. That last has the 
old Spanish ring, but State Senator Max 
H. Dennis thinks his district is a far 
more likely area, including as it does 
the towns of Monterey, Vera Cruz, Bue- 
na Vista and Cuba. 

SITUATION: IMPOSSIBLE 

Nitpickcrs have discovered a lovely flaw 
in the playoff system designed for the 
expanded National Football League. 
Under the new setup, four teams would 
advance to the playoffs: the winners of 
each of the three divisions and the sec- 
ond-place team with the best won-lost 
record. Seems perfectly reasonable. The 
league has also said that if any of the di- 
visions ends in a tie with co-champions, 
both those teams would go into the play- 
offs, regardless of how good a record a 
second-place team in one of the other 
divisions has. But, say the theorists, sup- 
pose, for example, that going into the 
final weekend of the season Oakland is 
10-3 in the Western Division with Kan- 
sas City second at 8-5; Cleveland is 12- 
I in the Central Division w ith Cincinnati 


10-3: and Boston leads the Eastern Di- 
vision at 8-5 with New York and Bal- 
timore tied for second at 7-6. New York 
plays Baltimore that final weekend, and 
Boston faces Cincinnati. Unless they tie, 
cither New York or Baltimore will end 
up 8-6. So will Boston if it loses. Cin- 
cinnati has the best second-place rec- 
ord — and apparently a lock on a play- 
off berth — but if it beats Boston the Pa- 
triots go into a tic for the Eastern title 
and Cincy is eliminated from consid- 
eration. However, if the Bengals lose to 
Boston the Patriots would win the East- 
ern championship outright and Cincin- 
nati would be in the playoffs. 

In brief. Cincinnati would have to lose 
to get into the playoffs. The situation is 
farfetched, of course, but so were the 
Mets. so were the Jets, so were the Chiefs. 

RED RIDER 

Texas Tech has a tradition of having a 
masked rider, resplendent in black hat 
and flowing red and black cape, gallop 
around the stadium after each touch- 
down on Charcoal Cody, the school’s 
black gelding mascot. However, because 
more and more of Tech’s opponents are 
using artificial turf in their stadiums, 
Charcoal Cody and the masked rider 
were stymied several times last year. Not 



only was the horse unable to graze on 
the plastic grass, he wasn’t even allowed 
to gallop on it, for fear that his hooves 
might damage the expensive surface. 

This year Texas Tech itself is install- 
ing AstroTurf and some loyal Raider 
fans felt that the old tradition was about 

continued 
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TbWillisReed 

andJenyWfest. 

The 1970 

Avis Awards. 
For trying harder. 

A blue-ribbon panel of sportswriters 
chose Willis Reed of the Knicks and 
Jerry West of the Lakers most valuable 
players in the NBA Championship playoffs. 

So, we’re giving them each a shiny 
new plaque and a shiny new carforthe 
next year. Anytime they want it. Anywhere 
in the world. 

Congratulations, Mr. Reed and Mr. West. 

Your cars are waiting, 

Wfe try harder. 


Avis rents all cars, features Dodge. 


O AVIS RENT A CAR SYSTEM, INC. A WORLDWIDE SERVICE OF ITT 
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to become one more victim of relentless 
progress. Ah, not so, not so. True, the 
AstroTurf covering the football field is 
not built to withstand galloping hooves, 
but a special 14-foot-widc strip of heavy- 
duty Tartan Turf, painted Red Raider 
red, will be installed around the field, 
thus giving old Charcoal a range to ride 
on. The strip costs S45.000, which seems 
a lot for a bridle path, but the official ex- 
planation is that the Tartan Turf will pro- 
vide a jogging path for students and 
faculty. What fitness-minded person 
could object to that? And if a horse 
wants to jog, too, especially after a touch- 
down, w hy that'll be just fine. 

AGE CANNOT WITHER THEM 

Yuri Kiryakov, a Soviet sports expert, 
has suggested that middle-aged athletes 
(those 45 and up) compete interna- 
tionally. He suggests sports like cycling, 
track and field, swimming, rowing and 
sliced skating, where endurance (which 
the middle-aged seem to have in abun- 
dance, if little else) is so helpful. He 
would skip sports like boxing, wrestling, 
diving, gymnastics and ski jumping, in 
which intense exertion and a high de- 
gree of coordination arc required. To 
get his idea off the ground Kiryakov sug- 
gests that the U.S.-U.S.S.R. track meet 
this summer (to be held in Leningrad 
in July) include distance runs of 1,500, 
3.000 and 5,000 meters for the gray and 
the bald. 

HONEYMOON BRIDGE 

None of this will be of much news to 
bridge players, but it might be of value 
to those of you who arc thinking of tak- 
ing up that insidious game. Dr. Marvin 
RcznikofT, bridge fan and psychologist, 
says in Psychology Today that bridge is 
an opportunity for women “to get even” 
with their mates. He observes, “When 
her helpmate is guilty of a lapse that 
costs them their contract she can pounce, 
pointing out his stupidity with pungent 
candor." He adds that many bridge terms 
commonly used have obvious sexual con- 
notations, citing such expressions as 
“squeeze," “vulnerability" and “going 
to bed with my king," as well as double 
entendres: “lay down, let's sec what 
you've got" and “I’m trying to cover 
my honors.” 

ReznikofT declares, “Bridge is noto- 
rious for bringing out deep marital ri- 
valries and hostilities, and it is not un- 
usual for married couples to stop speak. 


ing to each other after a heated bridge 
game.” He tells of a couple who were 
shouting at each other in a hotel ele- 
vator after such a game. A bemused fel- 
low passenger on the elevator asked if 
they were married, and the woman 
snapped, “Of course we're married. Do 
you think I'd live in sin with an idiot 
like that?” 

AND NO ASTERISK 

Add another superb item to baseball's 
rich compendium of statistics. Don Zim- 
mer, manager of the Indianapolis In- 
dians in 1968, took his ball club into 
Portland and was rained out four straight 
days. Zimmer never got back to Port- 
land again until a week or so ago, when 
he led his new club, the Salt Lake City 
Padres, into the Oregon city. This time 
it rained for three days before it cleared, 
leading Zimmer to declare “a new rec- 
ord: most consecutive rainouts, manager 
of two clubs, one city.” 

SHADES OF OSCAR AND LEW 

Alderman Clarence M. Miller recently 
asked the Milwaukee Common Council 
to approve an ordinance that would pro- 
vide a S500 fine or 90 days in jail for any- 
one caught shooting baskets at an out- 
door hoop on a garage, an outlandish 
proposal in a city that has obtained Lew 
Alcindor and Oscar Robertson in suc- 
cessive years. Reaction was loud and ad- 
verse, and Miller hastily explained that 
an outright ban was not really what he 
had in mind. He said that people had 
complained to the police about garage- 
hoop basketball going on at all hours 
of the night and had been given con- 
flicting opinions of what the law was — 
play had to end at 10 p.m. or midnight 
or could go on till dawn. He was only 
trying to raise a storm in order to gel a 
clear-cut ruling, he said, and added, “I've 
got thousands of basketball hoops in 
my ward, and I'm sure the other al- 
dermen have, too. My intent was only 
to resolve this once and for all.” 

COST PLUS 

Washington Senator fans are complain- 
ing, with some justification, about the 
cost of tickets to Robert F. Kennedy Sta- 
dium (most expensive in the American 
League, with a S6 top for mezzanine 
boxes, S3. 50 for reserved seats and S2.25 
for general admission), but the Senators’ 
ticket gouge is still mild compared to a 
practice that is becoming popular in col- 


lege football. Florida State, for specific 
instance, has a S7 top on tickets to home 
games at Campbell Stadium, but if you 
hope to get a scat between the 45-yard 
lines, you first have to make a S40 con- 
tribution to the athletic scholarship 
fund — on top of the season-ticket price. 
Seats between the 35 and 45 require a 
S20 “contribution," but the minimum 
accepted order is two scats — or S40 for 
the fund. Of course, you do get more 
than just the seats. You also are grant- 
ed membership in Seminole Boosters 
Inc., which in turn gives you a desir- 
able parking space hard by the stadi- 
um. If you are lucky enough to get the 
tickets in the first place. 

Florida State’s president. Dr. Stanley 
Marshall, explains, “Today's competi- 
tion and rising costs demand greater 
financial support for athletics than is 
currently generated through gate re- 
ceipts." The school’s athletic budget has 
almost tripled in a decade, from S625,- 
000 in 1960 to SI. 8 million in 1970. 
And the Seminoles don't even have Ted 
Williams, let alone Frank Howard. 

THEY SAID IT 

• A. N. Jergens, business manager of 
the Church of the Redeemer in Cin- 
cinnati, when the Sunday collection the 
morning after the Kentucky Derby yield- 
ed three winning pari-mutuel tickets on 
Dust Commander: “That was one of 
the best Sunday offerings we’ve had in 
some time." 

• Lance Rcntzcl, Dallas Cowboys flank- 
er, on problems confronting the country: 
“Too many politicians stay in office. In- 
stead of doing what is right, they want 
to do what will keep them in office. Nat- 
urally I believe in athletics in college, 
but I believe the basic purpose of uni- 
versities is education. There doesn't seem 
to be much of that being dispensed these 
days." 

• Bob Hackett, Columbia University 

football player, on why members of the 
football team drafted and signed a pe- 
tition to support a students' war-pro- 
test strike: “It's an attempt to dispel 
President Nixon's image that athletes are 
all part of his famous ‘silent majority.’ 
I’m a moderate, I believe in the system, 
and I'm putting my faith in Congress, 
but 1 wouldn't mind helping a peace can- 
didate this summer. I’ve never done any- 
thing like that before, but I think it's 
time for people to stop sitting on their 
rears.” end 
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The 

Tranquilizers 

New MacGregor TEE-SOLE 
Woods take the terror out of 
fairway wood shots. 

New SPLIT/ LEVEL SOLE 
Irons improve your lie on 
every shot. 

Reach more greens in regulation. 

Turf drag on fainway shots robs you of club head 
speed and accuracy. So MacGregor made the sole 
of the new TEE-SOLE wood smaller to reduce drag. 

(The face area and 
head weight have not 
been changed.) Now 
you can get into and 
through the ball, 
squarely, solidly and 
powerfully for a clean 
fairway shot. It's al- 
most like hitting from 
a tee (that's why we 
call it TEE-SOLE). 



New SPLIT/LEVEL SOLE 
Irons 

MacGregor SPLIT/ LEVEL 
SOLE irons improve your 
lie on every shot. The thin 
front level cuts through the 
grass and reduces turf 
drag. The back level con- 
trols divot depth. 


Ask your pro to show you a set of the new MacGregor 
MT TEE-SOLE woods and SPLIT/ LEVEL SOLE irons. 
Try them — you'll find they improve your lie on every 
shot. 



MacGregor clubs are available in steel, aluminum or 
the new Tourney Lite shaft. 



Play the ball that the winners 
play. The new MacGregor 
Tourney. Available in three 
compressions (1, 2 and 
3) to match the shaft 
flex of your club. 
Write today for full 
color folder on 
MacGregor golf 
equipment. 
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IN FOR TWO 
PLUS THE TITLE 


On the Knicks this year the parts fitted together perfectly, and the smooth 
blend brought New York its first championship by FRANK DEFORD 


B asketball is the game of the city in 
these times, for it is cramped and 
fast and vertical, and everyone is very 
close and vulnerable. By these measures 
it is appropriate, even symbolic, that 
New York is at last basketball cham- 
pion of the world. On the day. last Fri- 
day, when the Knickerbockers finally 
won their first title since the NBA was 
started 24 years ago, mobs of workers 
roamed the streets pummeling long- 
haired students and unfortunate by- 
standers. It had been almost seven 
months since the Mcts won their cham- 
pionship and, it was said, united New 
York in everlasting common cause. By 
last Friday, if there was a common cause 
left in town, it was the Knicks; after 
all. with Willis Reed hurt, there was no 
point spread and no one to bet against. 

Jerry West stood that afternoon at 
the intersection of 32nd Street and Sev- 
enth Avenue, waiting for the light to 
change. Obviously, this stamped him as 
an out-of-towncr. He squinted against 
the sun. It had gone from winter bliz- 
zards to summer since the playoffs began. 

"Hey, West,” a little guy said, spot- 
ting him. “Hey. West.” Jerry turned 
to him and the man started chuckling. 
“You know what l almost done?" he 
said. "I seen you, and before I knew 
it I almost wished you good luck.” 
He chuckled again, aghast that anyone 
in thus frightened stockade town would 


dare even think so benevolently. West 
nodded. 

“Well, look. West," the little guy said. 
“Look at it this way. Suppose I was a 
guy from L.A., and I seen Reed, just 
like this. What would I say to him?*’ 

"You would probably say, “Good 
luck,’ " West said, smiling, stepping off 
the curb. As he entered the Garden across 
the street, a jovial fellow in the crowd 
suggested to a neighbor, "Break his leg.” 

A bit later, at three minutes past 6, Wil- 
lis Reed moved onto the court. It was 
the first time he had been there since 
eight minutes into the fifth game the pre- 
vious Monday night. At that point, turn- 
ing to drive down the lane for a layup, 
he had strained two muscles in his right 
thigh and fallen in distress. “Oh my 
God,” cried Dave DeBusschere, his col- 
league under the boards. Down 25-15 
at that point, the Knicks came back to 
win and go ahead 3-2 in the series. But 
the spell had been broken Wednesday 
night in Los Angeles when Reed could 
not play. He watched while Wilt Cham- 
berlain muscled his way to 45 points 
and the Lakers won in a smooth rout. 
Reed was flown back to New York that 
night, with the Knicks’ physician and 

continued 

All of Wall Frazier's 36 points were no! 
this easy but the Knick final victory was. 
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THE TITLE 




trainer, so that he could return to re- 
habilitation work on his leg first thing 
in the morning. 

Now. at 6:03 p.m. Friday, with Don 
May going after his rebounds. Reed be- 
gan to move about the court, not gin- 
gerly but slowly, deliberately. He worked 
around his range, throwing up his quiet 
one-handers. It was apparent that he 
could at least try to play. Chamberlain 
could see that for himself, since he had 
come in and stood watching, dispassion- 
ately, from the side of the stands. "He 
shoots fouls better than me," Wilt ob- 
served to a friend. A few minutes later, 
Reed paused by his taller opponent. "I 
can't go to my right that well," he told 
Wilt. The big man laughed cynically, 
for, of course, Reed has never gone to 
his right very well. 

Following his overwhelming perform- 
ance in the previous game, when Reed 
was not in uniform, Chamberlain had 
gone out of his way to praise the league 
MVP. “Willis has played better basket- 
ball against me than any center I've ever 
faced in playoff competition," Wilt de- 
clared unequivocally. This appraisal 
served to diminish Bill Russell, who had 
previewed his retirement last summer 


with some rather stout knocks at Cham- 
berlain. Now Wilt was playing catchup. 

Then, entirely on his own initiative. 
Wilt launched into a detailed and lengthy 
polemic, the essence of which was 
that his countrymen placed too much 
emphasis on winning and that, specif- 
ically, just reaching the NBA finals 
seemed to him to be the major achieve- 
ment. What curious kind of punch 
could he be telegraphing? Some of his 
teammates fell to discussing it in the 
locker room before the final game. 
“You play the whole season to win, 
don't you?" asked one. "Isn't that 
what competition is all about?" 

Reed returned to his locker room with 
the definite word every one of the 
Knicks expected — he would be on the 
court with them. “It's like getting 
your left arm sewed back on,” Cazzie 
Russell said. Reed’s teammates rested 
about him. The Knicks arc not a great 
team. They are a good team, a solid 
team, a fine team, a smart team, but 
there really hasn't been a great team in 
the NBA since the 76ers of 1966-67. 
However, Red Holzman's Knicks may 
be the most perfectly formed team ever. 
All the parts fit together, with very lit- 


tle waste left over. “Everybody puts his 
in the pot. We're one big beef stew,” Caz- 
zie said, explaining it most succulently. 

Bill Bradley. Russell's rival in college 
and now his rival for the same starting 
spot, sat across from him, so intense 
that chills swept over his body. “On 
every sports team there arc conflicts," 
he was to say afterward. “Pro teams 
are made of conflicts. It is their nature; 
we are all competing. Why we succeed 
and why it is such a pleasure to be here 
is because, on the Knicks, our conflicts 
never turn to bitterness." 

Then all the Knicks except Reed 
rushed out onto the floor to warm up. 
Reed stayed behind so that he could 
have his injections of carbocainc. a pain- 
killer. and cortisone at the last possible 
instant. Across the way West had al- 
ready been shot up, a needle in each 
hand. He had injured his left hand in 
the third game, his shooting hand in 
the first half of the fifth game, about 
the time Reed went down. “I don't even 
like to think about it," Coach Joe Mul- 
laney said. ‘‘A shooter getting needles 
in his shooting hand." 

Reed took his injections in the thigh 
moments before the tip-off. The crowd 
was growing apprehensive over his ab- 



With his team behind in the fifth game, Reed writhes on the floor after straining two muscles in his thigh — the low point of Knick fortunes. 
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Having played on a leg recovering from surgery. Will walks off through a celebrating mob. 


sencc. “When Willis comes out they're 
going to pull the roof down," Dave Stall- 
worth said, warming up. Reed came out 
at 7:34. one official minute to spare, 
walking purposefully, without a limp. 
As he moved down the entranccway the 
fans on the other side of the court saw 
him first and began to cheer and then 
to rise, and after that the whole place 
stood, generating waves of applause. His 
teammates paused to watch Reed sink 
his first practice shot. The Garden erupt- 
ed. And then there was a very special re- 
action. All the people in Madison Square 
Garden, as if on cue, began to smile. 

A smile is the most personal thing 
you can offer in New York: it is rarely 
tendered unless money or a luncheon 
invitation is included in the bargain. 
Now, however, for this one moment, 
all these people could not help but smile, 
in unison, at the huge brave man be- 
fore them who had come back to give 
them a title. 

The national anthem followed. In the 
upper reaches of the Garden some of 
the young people would not rise, and 
other spectators about them began, soft- 
ly, tentatively, to sing The Star-Span- 
gled Banner. On the court Bradley, the 
discreet Rhodes scholar, felt the chills 
again. He thought: “I cannot imagine 
anyplace else on earth that I would rath- 
er be at this moment than right here, 
about to play in the final game of the 
championship of the world." 

Not so long ago, when the White House 
was not yet concerned with whether or 
not the President's press conferences 
might conflict with NBA playoffs, pro 
basketball was a limited domain. Fri- 
day night, movie stars and giants of in- 
dustry sat in the Garden batting beach 
balls around during timeouts and 
screaming “DEE-fcnsc." (Remember, as 
a child, when it was di-FENSE?) In Los 
Angeles the freeways had been at rush- 
hour peak since 3:45 Pacific time — thou- 
sands of businesses had shut so that em- 
ployees could get home by 4:35 to see 
the game. They were wise to hurry; it 
was all going to happen very fast. 

On the Knicks' first play from scrim- 
mage Reed jumps from the top of the 
key and the shot goes in. “He ain't hurt," 
Walt Frazier says to himself, behind his 
muttonchop grin. Soon, though. Reed 
is hobbling like Chester chasing vainly 
after Marshall Dillon. Willis is to hit 


his second (and last) shot in another min- 
ute, but before that what he does at the 
other end of the court is even more sig- 
nificant. Wilt takes the ball at his spot 
to the left of the lane. He moves left. If 
he keeps going that way, can Reed stay 
with him? Can he shuffle fast enough or 
can he possibly cross over w ith that drag- 
ging, painful right leg? Willis stays with 
Wilt for a step. It is enough. Wilt goes 
no farther. He stops, fakes and throws 
the ball out. Thereafter, he goes almost 
exclusively sideways to the right, not 
driving in, just flipping his finger-rolls. 
Before Reed goes out with 3:05 left in 
the half. Wilt gets the ball 17 times in 
the pivot. He makes only two baskets 
in nine tries against the disabled Reed. 

It is 61-37 when Reed departs, and 
for most of the way the Lakers, like the 
New Haven Railroad, are running about 
1 2 minutes behind time. The Knicks have 
69 at the half; the Lakers reach that in 
three quarters. ( 1 1 was 1 1 3-99 at the end. ) 
Frazier, w ith 23 points in the first half- 
36 for the game — is the star. He has 
been in something of an eclipse on of- 
fense lately but, shooting and making 
steals, it is not long before he knows he 
is "playing a dynamite game." But all 
the starters arc playing so well that the 


bench is hardly needed. Dick Barnett, a 
former Laker, is on, and so is Bradley, 
who suggested the 1-3-1 offense the team 
has depended on since its recovery mid- 
way through the fifth game. 

DcBusscherc (see cover), as always 
in the series, is the best all-purpose play- 
er on the floor. Leaving aside the emo- 
tional consideration due Reed, DeBus- 
scherc is the top overall performer, for 
he has done everything possible you 
could ask of a player. (It was he, peer- 
ing over Chamberlain's shoulder, who 
guarded Wilt when the game and the se- 
ries turned in the fifth game.) Tonight, 
in the last one, he goes outside and bombs 
fearlessly at first, then moves underneath 
to work more on the boards. On de- 
fense he removes gallant old Elgin Bay- 
lor as a factor in his eighth vain try in 
the finals. Bill Bridges of the Atlanta 
Hawks, in to see the last game, observes: 
“There's not one other guy in this league 
who gives the 100' , DcBusscherc does, 
every night, every game of the season 
at both ends of the court." 

It is DeBusschere now, after the 
game, who, on a pretext, asks Reed 
to rise, and then grabs the captain in 
a firm embrace and kisses him for all 
he is worth. end 
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WELCOME BACK, MISTER HOGAN 


Despite a bad knee and an erratic putting stroke, golf's greatest living player returns to the tour after nearly 
three years. Is he serious about his game? Do they still play football at Notre Dame? by WALTER BINGHAM 


H e still limps, as he has ever since 
the accident that nearly killed him, 
but now his walk is slower and more pain- 
ful to watch. On those rare occasions 
when he removes his familiar white golf- 
ing cap in public — when, for example, 
he is introduced to a lady — he reveals 
gray hair, and not much of it. His face 
is pudgy, and his waist is perhaps a 36, 
but better not ask him because he can 
still throw a look that could start a brush 
fire. And, in spite of his 57 years, he 
can still hit a golf ball. Can he ever! 

It was a year ago that someone made 
the mistake of asking Ben Hogan if he 
would consider returning to tournament 
golf, if only on a semi-serious basis. The 
Hogan eyes flashed and he replied tart- 
ly: "Whenever I play golf, it's serious.” 
Last week at the Champions Golf Club 
in Houston Ben Hogan played in his 
first tournament since the 1967 U.S. 
Open and proved that he was very seri- 
ous indeed, shooting a 71-75-71-70 — 
287, to finish tied for ninth, five strokes 
behind winner Gibby Gilbert. Not vin- 
tage Hogan, true, but during the four 
days of play he gave the galleries and the 
touring pros, many of whom hurried 
out to watch him after completing their 
own rounds, flashes of the brilliance 
other galleries had seen at Oakmont, Car- 
noustie and Merion. 

Take, for example, the back nine 
Thursday. Hogan had managed a some- 
what shaky 38 going out, and there was 
a nagging fear he might shoot another 
38 or worse coming back. But on the sec- 
ond nine he hit only two slightly im- 
perfect shots. His approach at 1 1 strayed 
into a trap on the right, but then the 
pin was over that way. He recouped by 
blasting out two feet from the cup. And 
his drive on 18 was far enough to the 
right of dead center — still on the fair- 
way, mind you — that the bough of a 
tree blocked his path to the green. So 


Hogan sent a low four-wood under the 
bough that ran right up on the green. 

The rest of the back nine was perfect. 
He had makcable birdie putts on every 
hole. On 15 he hit his approach four 
feet from the cup and made the putt. 
The gallery, w hich in the absence of Ar- 
nold Palmer and Jack Nicklaus, con- 
stituted most of the people on the course, 
applauded as in a tennis match. On 16, 
a par-3, Hogan hit his tec shot three 
feet from the pin, and when he made 
that putt for another birdie there were 
Palmer-like whoops from the crowd. He 
finished with two pars for a 33. 

Hogan's front nine on Sunday was 
even more spectacular. Paired with Lee 
Trevino — two Texans, two Open cham- 
pions, two guys with killer instincts — 
Hogan started par-par-birdic-birdic- 
birdie-par-birdic. Seven holes, four un- 
der par and suddenly Hogan was not 
only giving Trevino a lesson on how to 
win/owr U.S. Opens, he was in position 
to win this tournament. His tee shot on 
8, a par-3, almost hit the pin but rolled 
to the back of the green and when Hogan 
three-putted, the magic was gone. But 
what a performance it had been. 

In the almost three years since any- 
one saw him hit a golf ball, Ben Hogan 
spent mostofhistimcworkingai his golf- 
club factory in Fort Worth, with side 
trips to the hospital. In March 1968 his 
doctor, Robert Dunn, removed some cal- 
cium deposits from his left shoulder, the 
result of his automobile crash in 1949. 
Dunn was also hoping to operate on Ho- 
gan's delicate left knee but decided the 
risk of permanently crippling him was 
too great. It is the knee that causes the 
limp and has forced Hogan to adopt a 
new swing, so that he now hits the ball 
olT his right side before the weight shifts 
to his left. For support of the knee he 
wears a white rubber brace under his 
pants leg, and at Houston he occasionally 


stopped in the fairway and tugged at it 
to keep it from slipping. On the 6th 
hole of the first round, when he was 
one under par. he suddenly topped his 
drive about 120 yards off the tec His 
next shot hooked low into the woods. 
He took a double-bogey 6 and later ex- 
plained that he had teed the ball too 
low on the drive and that the ball was 
below his feet on the second. Maybe. 
Those who saw it lean to the belief that 
the knee gave way both times. 

During his absence from the tour, Ho- 
gan played little golf— only about 10 
times a year by his own count. But he 
did keep track of the Beards, Hills and 
Coodys by watching the game on tele- 
vision — "Oh my, yes, all the time.” This 
sprang, however, he thought that per- 
haps his knee might be strong enough 
for 72 holes, and this, plus his endless 
desire, started him toward Champions. 

Two weeks before the tournament, 
Hogan arrived in Houston for some in- 
tensive practice. When he was satisfied 
that the knee would hold up, he moved 
out to one of the cottages near the club, 
where his wife Valeric joined him. On 
the Saturday before the tournament be- 
gan, he filed his entry blank. This was 
not a comeback, he said. No U.S. Open, 
no PGA, nothing like that. Just a tour- 
nament at Champions, a flat course and, 
if that goes well, another at his home 
club. Colonial, the following week. 

Word of Hogan's entry caused the nor- 
mally blase pro golfers to react like sight- 
seers on Hollywood and Vine. None of 
them were immune. Hogan was there 
waiting for them, and everywhere he 
went clusters of players stopped talking 
and gawked. Some did it shamelessly, 
others just happened to be looking 

continued 

Ben Hogan shows his old. granite determi- 
nation on his way to a second-round 75. 






WELCOME BACK continued 


around and, what do you know, there 
was Ben Hogan. On the practice put- 
ting green. Gene Littlcr and Lionel He- 
bert kept sneaking quick looks at Hogan 
as he putted. When Hogan sat in front 
of his locker, it was astonishing how 
many players had business in that area. 
There was a wide difference of opinion 
as to what to call him. Many of the play- 
ers, and certainly all of the younger ones, 
called him “Sir" or “Mr. Hogan." A 
few called him Ben. and Johnny Pott 
compromised by calling him “Mr. Ben." 

“You have to realize that to us this 
man is a god," said Bert Yancey. Hale 
Irwin saw Hogan's back nine on Thurs- 
day and kept muttering, “A legend, a 
legend." Dale Douglass and Dick Lotz 
were watching when Hogan came out 
of the trap two feet from the flag. Doug- 
lass looked at Lotz and merely rolled 
his eyes. A1 Balding, no youngster, fin- 
ished his round, grabbed a golf cart and 
streaked out to join Hogan. Before play 
began, R. H. Sikes said, quite seriously, 
that he’d appreciate a shot-by-shot ac- 
count of Hogan’s first round. When he 
got it, he pored over it for 10 minutes. 

Bob Dickson, another galleryite, was 
seeing Hogan for the first time ever. “I 
never even met him until we signed in 
together for the tournament," Dickson 
said. “I absolutely choked, like over a 
six-foot putt. I said, 'Mr. Hogan, I’m 
Bob Dickson and I’d love to play a prac- 
tice round with you.’ Of course, so had 
150 other guys. He said he was booked, 
but maybe some other time.” 

Tom Weiskopf has managed to play 
seven rounds with him, three in prac- 
tice, four in competition. “I was so ter- 
rified the first practice round I couldn’t 
tee up the ball,” says Weiskopf. “But I 
played O.K. and won S20 from him. I 
have it framed at home." 

Rod Funseth remembers playing a 
practice round with Hogan in 1956. “I’d 
taken a week off from the tour and gone 
fishing," says Funseth. “My right wrist 
was so stiff from casting I could hardly 
move it. I was about to tee off with Cur- 
tis Person when up comes Hogan and 
says, ’Hi, Curtis, how about a game?’ 
It was terrifying.” 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY SHE TOY £ LONG 

Hogan raises an arm of appreciation and 
smiles amid the press of autograph-seekers. 
Earlier, he enjoys an exchange between 
Bob Goa/by and long-haired Ron Cerrudo. 


Funseth also recalls playing a couple 
of groups ahead of Hogan several years 
ago at Champions, where a jam of play- 
ers invariably develops at the tee of the 
4th hole, which is a par 3. “We had to 
sit and wait," recalls Funseth, “and pret- 
ty soon here comes Hogan onto the tee. 
He never sits during a round, you know, 
so he walked around behind the tee 
markers and just stood there watching 
all of us hit. Don’t think that didn't 
shake a few guys up!" 

Hogan would change into his golf 
spikes in the men’s locker room last 
week, but that was as close as he came 
to mingling with the other players. “He’s 
not a friendly man, that's all there is to 
it," said Dave Hill, who remembers cad- 
dying for a man who was playing an ex- 
hibition with Hogan in 1953. “But if 
that’s what makes him happy, he’s en- 
titled to it." Whereas the other players 
would warm up on the practice tec be- 
fore playing, the standard procedure, 
Hogan and his caddie would drive a 
golf cart over to Jackrabbit, Champions’ 
second 18-holc course. There Hogan 
would practice in solitude on one of the 
fairways. It is said that during the tour- 
nament at Colonial in Fort Worth, Ho- 
gan used to practice out on the back 
nine while the early players were on the 
front. That’s illegal, but perhaps not for 
those who have won the U.S. Open, Mas- 
ters and British Open in the same year. 

Champions' officials were not overly 
anxious to have it known that Hogan 
was practicing at Jackrabbit. One morn- 
ing the cart was late arriving, so Hogan 
stood by himself outside the locker room, 
while players went in and out. stealing 
cautious glances. Finally a man in a 
Champions' blue jacket drove up in a 
cart. He jumped out, Hogan and his cad- 
die got in and off they went. 

“Check that," said Dave Hill. 

“Hogan going over to Jackrabbit?” 
a man asked blue jacket. 

“I don't know where he is,” was the 
reply. 

“Well, I know you know where he is 
'cause he just this second drove away,” 
said the man. 

“I just don’t know about those 
things," said bluejacket. 

It didn't take Hogan long to lash out 
at two things that have changed since 
he last played the tour — hair and dress. 
The minute he saw George Knudson, 
Hogan took him aside in the locker room 
and told him he should get a haircut. 


“Now you can tell me to go to hell, 
George,” Hogan was heard to say, but 
Knudson, as is his style, just stood there 
smiling coolly, as if remembering a fun- 
ny story he'd heard somewhere. Asked 
later to comment on the youngsters, Ho- 
gan hammered away again: "Some of 
them seem off balance when they swing," 
he said. "Too much hair.” 

If hair upset him, the modish dress 
of the young players made him truly 
angry. After Friday's round he was sip- 
ping a beer when Tom Shaw strolled by 
wearing red, white and blue bell-bot- 
toms. "Now look at that," said Hogan, 
his jaw tense. “These boys don’t realize 
that the men who put up the money for 
these tournaments arc distinguished and 
influential gentlemen. Sooner or later 
they're going to get sick of seeing play- 
ers dressed that way. It’s preposterous.” 

So wouldn't you know it? Luck of 
the draw, Ron Ccrrudo's name comes 
up as one of Hogan’s playing partners 
for the first two days. Long-haired (by 
golf's tight standards), bell-bottomed 
Ronnie Cerrudo, a swinger. “I’m going 
to dig out all my blacks and grays,” 
said Cerrudo when he heard the news. 

But Cerrudo found out that perhaps 
Hogan growls more than he bites. "He 
was great to me," said Ron. “He came 
over on the putting green and introduced 
himself, and that put me at ease." 

Cerrudo also got something every 
young player on the tour would love to 
have — a two-day golf lesson. Not that 
Hogan ever commented on the young 
man’s shots. All Cerrudo had to do was 
watch. Hogan, bad knee and all, still 
swings at a golf ball in a wonderfully 
fluid motion. It’s a curious contrast — 
an old man, puffing away on his cig- 
arette. limping up to the ball, then toss- 
ing the cigarette dowm and swinging like 
someone 30 years younger. And then 
having trouble bending down to pick 
up the cigarette. 

Alas, the putting stroke is old and 
tired and nervous, although Hogan no 
longer freezes over the ball as he once 
did. His putting at Houston was sur- 
prisingly effective, but it still is very 
much the weakest part of his repertoire. 
It is a jerky, ugly stroke, out of har- 
mony with the rest of his game. As some- 
one at Champions pointed out, if Hogan 
could putt, the other pros might as well 
go home. But then no one is perfect, 
not even Ben Hogan. It is enough just 
to have seen him play. end 
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LOTS OF STUFF AND NO NONSENSE 


It is all-out war when the Angels' talented Andy Messersmith steps on the mound. He will do almost anything to 
win. which explains why— while he lasts— he is being called one of the best in baseball by ROY BLOUNT JR. 


A ndy Messersmith, 24, throws a ‘'hard 
curve” that hums like a fastball, 
surprises like a slider and hooks like a 
curve — that flares, like a flat rock thrown 
sidcarm, or like the cutting edge of a 
scimitar. And then he throws a hearty 
fastball that rises a little and sometimes 
moves in other directions; an overhand 
curve that proceeds dramatically from 
eye level to just above the dirt; and two 
different changeups, one of which edges 
away, like a screwball, from a left-hand- 
ed hitter. Taken all in all, that is what 
you call “stuff.” It is the stuff that the 
Baltimore Orioles last winter wanted to 
discuss trading Frank Robinson and 
Tom Phoebus for, but the Angels said 
no. It is the stuff that a 20-minute mov- 
ie is being made about, by Messersmith 
and Doug Barrymore, who was involved 
with Robert Rcdford in the early stages 
of the acclaimed ski movie Downhill Rac- 
er. But Messersmith almost lost it all sev- 
eral weeks ago, on camera, because hav- 
ing stuff is not enough for him; he is 
using the movie to fight a war that he in- 
sists on winning. 

Several cameras, including a super- 
slow-motion one designed for studying 
ballistic missiles in flight, were focused 
on Messersmith and the ball during the 
Angels’ game with Kansas City on April 
19. He pitched eight innings worthy of 
John Wayne and Audie Murphy, and 
then he got wounded going beyond the 
call of pitching duty — strained his right 
shoulder sliding acrobatically for an es- 
sential extra base, and since then Dr. 
Robert Kerlan had to coax that great 
stuff back with cortisone. 

Kerlan said Messersmith would prob- 
ably miss two or three starts, and the An- 
gels were inclined to agree, but Mes- 
sersmilh said, “He doesn’t know me very 
well.” The moody righthander has 
pitched right on through his supposed 
convalescent period, hurting more than 
usual and losing two w hile winning one. 
Now, after beating the Yankees last Sat- 


urday night with a complete-game six- 
hitter aided by his own home run, sin- 
gle and expert sacrifice bunt, Messer- 
smith is 4-3, healthy, averaging almost 
a strikeout an inning and about ready 
to establish himself as the best pitcher 
in the American League. 

The movie should be enlightening; 
from the stands it is hard to appreciate 
why the hitters are fishing around for 
Mcsscrsmith’s offerings prematurely or 
hacking at them belatedly or taking them 
bcmusedly for strikes. The hitters them- 
selves may prefer something with Yvette 
Mimieux. They are already inclined to 
agree with what Billy Martin and Mayo 
Smith both stated flatly last year: that 
Messersmith “has the best stuff in the 
league.” 

"Good stuff" is a curious term. The 
words suggest something gratifyingly 
material, whereas in baseball they de- 
scribe that which, ideally, one cannot 
get ahold of. Imagine that you arc try- 
ing to bang a drum and Messersmith 
keeps moving it so that you just miss ei- 
ther the beat or the part of the skin 
that goes “boom" or the drum alto- 
gether. Last year, when Messersmith, 
with minimal help from the other An- 
gels, won 1 6 and lost 1 1 in his first full big- 
league season, the league hit .190 against 
him. The next hardest-to-hit American 
League pitcher was Mike Cuellar at 
.204, and Denny McLain was down the 
list at .237. But such statistics are ob- 
scure, and Messersmith is acutely aware 
that the only thing that makes a pitcher 
substantial is his number of wins. 

Barrymore says he chose Messersmith 
as the subject of the film because "he is 
the next Koufax." In terms of style, that 
is not strictly true. Lefty Phillips, cur- 
rently manager of the Angels and for- 
merly pitching coach of the Drysdale- 
Koufax Dodgers, points out that “Kou- 
fax had those big hands, those long fin- 
gers." He also had that big, powerful 
motion, whereby his stretching, pumping 


body served his wonderfully lissome, 
though ultimately arthritic, arm. “This 
body," says Messersmith, tapping him- 
self on the barrel chest, “is nothing to 
me. It's all in this arm." And he holds 
up a substantial appendage that indeed 
has a tackcd-on look, compared with 
Koufax’ more sinuous build. Mcsscr- 
smith's right hand, which Barrymore has 
been filming as it shifts gears on Mes- 
sersmith’s Road Runner (for fast, arty 
crosscutting from baseball-in-hand to 
shift-knob-in-hand and back), is not ex- 
tremely large, and his fingers might even 
be called stubby. "I’m built stocky," 
says Messersmith. “I can't give it a big 
kick and wind up like Juan Marichal. I 
used to watch McLain a lot out there. 
He's compact. He keeps his arm in a 
tight circle when he throws." And Lefty 
Phillips extols Messersmith’s “release 
point. By that I mean his body's not 
out ahead of his arm; there's no waste 
motion as he releases the ball. Andy's 
curveball doesn't come up there and 
hang, szzzzzz, without coming through 
and, umf, breaking." 

While offering this analysis, Phillips 
is working on a mouthful of Favorite 
chewing tobacco and employing his dis- 
tinctive mode of speech, which suggests 
a man complaining about his lunch in 
the act of eating it. Still, he may be get- 
ting too dry and technical for the lay- 
man. And anyway, Messersmith can 
speak for himself. 

Though strapping (6' I ", 200 pounds) 
and even something of a Paul Hornung 
golden boy in appearance, Messersmith 
is not a conventional athletic type. He 
is probably the only major-leaguer who 
ever rapped at some length with Mario 
Savio at Berkeley during the time Mes- 
sersmith (who plans to finish up his de- 
gree in business this winter) was there 
on a baseball scholarship. “I wasn't par- 
ticularly interested in the Free Speech 
Movement, because I had my hands full 
with playing baseball and trying to 
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study," he says. "But I went up to Ma- 
rio and talked to him after a couple of 
speeches he made. He was a leader of 
the school, and I felt I ought to know 
what he had to say. He's an intelligent 
man. He saw what was wrong with the 
school, and he had the guts to speak 
out. Then people jumped on his back 
and said he was a radical. Maybe he 


was. but he opened things up at Cal. 
Now you can go into the dean's office 
and feel like you can talk to the guy. Be- 
fore, you'd go in there and— forget it, 
you knew you couldn't say anything to 
him." 

Unlike many ballplayers who seem to 
be reluctant to overindulge in self-con- 
sciousness or to give themselves away, 


Mcssersmith is anxious to describe his 
life on the mound. “That's why I’m ex- 
cited about this film,” he says. "I want 
it to show not just how to throw a curve 
and all that stuff, but ‘Why do I pitch?' 
‘What’s my thing?’ ‘What is it like?’ 

"There are things I want to find out 
myself. I don't have any idea what my 
stuff looks like to the hitter — I've al- 
ways wanted to be able to hit against 
me. The other day they put a belt cam- 
era on me and another on the hitter 
and we focused on his face to catch his 
expression as he follows the pitch and 
swings. I haven't seen the print but I 
hope it'll show what it’s like out there. 

"When I was growing up. a baseball 
player was something special; you looked 
at him with awe. And most people aren't 
fortunate enough physically to find out 
what it’s like to play." 

It could be that Messersmith is so in- 
terested in his pitching because he put 
it together for himself. He had always 
been a good, hard-throwing athlete dur- 
ing his school days in Long Beach and 
Anaheim, Calif., but it was only in col- 
lege that he began to feel that he could 
play professionally. After making sec- 
ond-team All-America and turning down 
the Tigers when they wouldn't come up 
with a S50.000 bonus, he signed with 
the Angels for $30,000 in 1966. In 1968, 
after two mediocre years in the minors, 
he spent the spring in the Angels' train- 
ing camp, but as thcn-Manager Bill Rig- 
ney recalled it later, "He showed us al- 
most nothing. Honestly. I just didn't 
think he had the stuff to pitch in the ma- 
jors. I never hesitated to send him down 
to the Seattle club. And I thought that 
might be the end of him." 

But down there in the Pacific Coast 
League, Messersmith showed more 
promise and was encouraged by Man- 
ager Joe Adcock, who recommended that 
Rigney bring him back up in July. 

By the end of 1968 Messersmith was 
in the regular starting rotation, but in 
1969 he lost his first five decisions and 
moaned to roommate Tom Murphy. 
"Murf, l think I'm in the wrong pro- 
fession." Marv Grissom (then the An- 
gels' pitching coach, now with the Twins) 
convinced him that he was suitably em- 
ployed and taught him a screwball, and 
Messersmith blossomed into the Angels' 
ace. He was 16 and 6 the rest of the 
way, finishing fourth in the league in 

continued 
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NO NONSENSE continued 


ERAs with 2.52 and third in strikeouts 
with 211 . 

Messersmith's surfacing as a whole 
pitcher is reminiscent of his approach 
to his hobbies. Says his close friend Mur- 
phy: “He just took a car completely 
apart and then started figuring out how 
to put it back together.” Messersmith 
has been as thorough about constructing 
a workable game of golf. In a recent tour- 
nament he shot 68. 

In a contest conducted by the An- 
gels' radio announcers, the winning fan 
nicknamed Messersmith “The Baron.” 
a name that appeals more to the media 
than it does to Messersmith. but one 
which, with its connotation of a World 
War I German ace. seems unwittingly 
apt when tested against the movie’s 
theme — the Baron's thing. As he says, 
“It's the emotional feeling — the highs 
and lows — that you don't get out of any- 
thing else. It's conflict, a war, a battle: 
a very complex feeling. I'd have a tough 
time in a regular job — I have so much 
in me that I want to put forth. Maybe I 
could do it in writing. But what I have 
found to do it in is pitching.” 

An outsider might think, then, that 
Messersmith is concerned with style, 
with expressing his sense of the fit- 
ness of things in the way he delivers 
the ball, with what exactly the Great 


Scorer will write about how he played 
the game. But Messersmith says, “Win- 
ning is everything. Winning 7-5 is bet- 
ter than any way of losing. Actually, 
what I want to do is not to lose. It’s like 
fighting a war you're not fighting to 
kill, you're fighting to stay alive. I've 
lost, and I know how terrible it feels. 
There's no excuse for losing more than 
you can help. There couldn't be any- 
thing uglier than to he sitting around in 
your slippers when you're 40 and look- 
ing back and saying. 'Jeez. Messersmith. 
if you hadn't messed around you 
could've been good.' ” 

Winning means knowing the hitters* 
weaknesses, guessing what they are 
guessing, keeping them always ofT bal- 
ance and maintaining “that little bit of 
fear in their minds when they know you 
may knock them down. But I'm not 
thinking about what's going on in the 
hitter's mind. I'm thinking about what's 
going on in my mind, about my con- 
centration and my attitude toward my- 
self. About how I will hate it if I lose, 
about never saying, ‘Oh, screw it’ and 
giving up when I get in trouble.” 

What we have here, then, is a pitcher 
whose be-all and end-all is winning, even 
if by a score of 7-5, on a team that was 
recently compared by a nightclub co- 
median to facial tissues: “They are soft 



Messersmith almost stretched winning to the breaking point in slide past second against K.C. 


and absorbent, and they pop up one at 
a time.” Granted, such derision is not 
entirely just, as the Angels have dem- 
onstrated this year by acquiring solid 
hitters in Alex Johnson and Ken Mc- 
Mullen and staying near the top of the 
Western Division. But the Angels arc 
still not widely identified with winning 
or even contending. Unlike the other 
clubs in the first expansion crop — the 
Mets. Astros and Senators — the Angels 
began early to produce stars and to show 
promise: but the stars all more or less 
faded, and the team got lost in the vast 
desert reaches of the American League 
middle. Consequently, they have ac- 
quired an image of stagnation, which 
doesn't fit Messersmith. 

“Andy sees himself as a pitcher like 
Tom Seavcr.” says Murphy. "Not that 
he would consciously emulate Seavcr, 
but he wants to be that kind of winner, 
that kind of leader. And, let's face it, un- 
less Andy wins we don't go anywhere.” 

The Angels and Messersmith went to- 
gether fine in his first start this season, 
a 12-0 Opening Day four-hitter o\cr the 
Brewers. Late that night he woke up in 
bed with a start and wrenched his arm. 
The resultant stiffness hampered him 
in his next two turns — a 6-3 win over 
the Royals and a surprising 8-2 loss 
to the Twins after a near-perfect five 
innings. Then came an incident that 
makes you understand why winning 
can be as important to a pitcher as it 
is to a politician. 

“I go into every game,” says Mes- 
sersmith, "thinking about a no-hittcr. 
I'm not hell-bent for one. but I'm think- 
ing about it until the first hit." The first 
hit off him on the day the movie cam- 
eras were rolling was a Kansas City line 
drive that Shortstop Jim Fregosi would 
have speared, except that he couldn't 
get around the umpire. The other hit 
was a limp little plop to right that Bill 
Voss lost in the sun. Aside from an in- 
tentional walk. Messersmith went to 
three balls on a hitter only once in eight 
innings, and he struck out eight men. 

Later, Phillips told the press, “Ed 
Runge, who has umpired a lot of 
games, said that Mcsscrsmith's first 
five innings against Minnesota the oth- 
er night were the best five innings he's 
ever seen a fellow pitch. The eight in- 
nings today must have been the best 
eight he ever saw, because they were 
even better. But it looked like the 
Man Upstairs didn't want us to win.” 

continued 
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Funny. 

All those color tv’s they talk about 
use a system Sony thought wasn’t good enough. 


That's why Sony Invented a completely different system. 

Everyone else shoots their color beams through three 
small electron lenses. 

But with small lenses, the beams get diffused; they don't 
focus as sharply. 

Sony developed a better system. Trinitron. It shoots the 
color beams through one big Jens. 

The bigger the lens, the better the picture. 

Sony's lens is more than twice as big as anyone else's. 
That gives us a brighter and a sharper picture. 


Sharper than any other color TV. At any price. In any size. 

And that's not the only difference. 

Our solid-state Trinitron system runs cooler to last longer. 
(Parts wear out faster in higher heat.) 

It has fewer things to go wrong. Instead of 9 to 16 little 
doodads inside that have to be adjusted for color, Trinitron 
has only 3. 

Sony's differences are now available in 2 models: The Sony 
KV-1200U in sleek black for $299.95.* The Sony KV-1210U 
in walnut for $319.95. s Trillitl*Orf 



Sony Color TV 






The power 


Walter Hagen gave his name. And Haig Ultra 
has since stood for the ultimate in golfing 
equipment. For the performance achieved 
with that equipment. For the supreme pride of 
ownership. For the feeling of prestige that 
its power and beauty brings. 

For 1 970, we've doubled the pride, doubled 
the power with a choice of shafts. One: 
Ultralite lightweight steel alloy. Two: the new 
Con Tor aluminum alloy. 

Now comes Ultradyne® woods and irons by 
Hagen. Brand new. The top of the top of the 
line with a built-in promise of better golf. 

One of the reasons: the all new and 
exclusively Hagen Ultradyne Power- 
Groove® lightweight steel shaft. Hagen’s 
here to play . . . for every golfer. 

You gain a little power, 
you gain a lot of pride. 


Haig Ultra now has a 
choice of shafts —Ultralite light- 
weight steel alloy and the new 
Con Tor aluminum alloy. 



Available only through golf professional shops. 



Ultradyne by Hagen ^ Haig Ultra 

Walter Hagen Golf Equipment Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


(£>1969, Stokeiy-Van Camp. Inc., Indianapolis, Indiana 


23 pro football teams 
wouldn't kick off without it. 


Should you 
tee off without it? 



THIRST QUENCHER 

•etvrjj* specially formulated ol water, glucose, inorganic salts, 
r 9itoqu«ncn normal thirst, particularly during periods ol physical M" 1 

HI 32 FL. OZ. (1 OTiH 


Gatorade* is the amazing new thirst 
quencher you've heard about and 
read about— the drink sensation of 
the thirsty sports world. 

The reason? Gatorade thirst 
quencher is absorbed faster than even 
pure, cool water. That’s why 23 pro 
football teams (and 1 1 major league 
baseball teams) drink it during the 
game. And why it'll work on the 
biggest summer-on-the-fairway thirst 
you can work up. 

Put a bottle in your bag— drink it 
from the 1st to the 18th. Even the 
19th. Gatorade thirst quencher. 

It tastes so good, it makes you glad 
you get thirsty. At your grocer's now. 

Gatorade; 

the big thirst quencher 
for active people. 
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NO NONSENSE roiilinued 


Possibly. In the bottom of the eighth 
Messersmith took the Angels' offense 
into his own hands. "He helps him- 
self a lot, and keeps himself in the 
game, by being a complete athlete,” 
says Phillips. ''He can bunt, and I 
can trust jiim to get his bat on the 
ball on a hit and run.” Leading off 
the eighth. Messersmith slapped an 
apparent single over the third baseman's 
head and then, going on his own ini- 
tiative, stretched the hit into a double 
by sliding on his right side and arm. 
somehow flipping over and throwing 
himself beyond the second baseman's 
tagging range, reaching back with his 
left hand to grab the base as he went by — 
and finally shooting his right hand 
out to the bag when his momentum 
pulled the left off. He scored on a sin- 
gle by Fregosi. and that should have 
been the ball game for him, 1-0. 

But when he went to the mound in 
the ninth he couldn't get the ball over. 
He had strained his shoulder at some 
point in the sensational slide and, after 
walking a man. he had to be relieved. 
The runner went to second on what was 
nearly a double-play ball, scored on an 
error and the game was tied 1-1. Eight 
magnificent innings and Messersmith 
was no longer the pitcher of record. Four 
starts into the season and only two wins. 
Messersmith threw a towel over his head, 
sagged and then got up from the bench 
and went to the clubhouse. At the close 
of one of those grindingly prolonged an- 
ticlimaxes that only baseball can gen- 
erate, the Angels lost it in the 13th on a 
hit batsman, a passed ball and like that. 

Afterward Messersmith appeared at 
his locker, his shoulder bright pink from 
being iced down, and a visitor could 
haw heard a sanitary sock drop. To mur- 
muring reporters he murmured back the 
only appropriate sentiment: "A tough 
one to lose." 

Five days later his arm hurt too much 
to break off his hard curve, and he was 
hit hard and beaten by Frank Howard 
and the Senators. He flew to New York, 
where Dr. Kcrlan was attending the Los 
Angeles Lakers during the NBA play- 
offs. Kerlan pronounced the tendon 
strain "curable." "Maybe the slide could 
have ruined my arm." said Messersmith, 
unrepentent, "but maybe it wins the 
game for us.” 

And that probably tells more about 
Andy Messersmith, pitcher, than any 
movie ever will. end 
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We made it 
for when you make it. 

Our finest: the Minolta SR-T Now that you’ve made it, get 
101 with a very fast f 1.2 lens. the camera that was made for you 

What makes the SR-T 101 so ...the Minolta SR-T 101 35mm 
unusual is that it makes taking single lens reflex. Under $350, 
fine pictures so easy. plus case, with f/ 1.2 lens. 

Without ever looking aw’ay Also available with f/1.4 or 
from the viewfinder, you can f/1.7 lens, starting under S260, 
make all the settings for perfect plus case. 

exposure. See your dealer or write: 

And a thru-the-lens metering Minolta Corp., 200 Park Ave. So., 
system automatically compensates N.Y., N. Y. 10003- In Canada: 
for uneven light. Anglophoto, Ltd., Montreal 376. 

Minolta makes fine photography easier 



The distinctive character and classic elegance 
of this fine new Nettleton stretch slipon will add a 
quiet authority and contemporary style emphasis 
to your new business and leisure wardrobes. 

You'll wear it with pride and confidence in 
the board room or on the board walk. 
Lightweight, flexible, extra-comfortable. 

A shoe that puts you a step .>»■ 

above the others. 


~ DIRECTOR 

Polished calf 
with leather lining and 
handsewn toe seam. Black 
and in an unusual honey 
bronze tone we call 
Tanner's Gold. 
About $ 43 . 


Write for our new Style Folder itN 70-6 and the 
name of your nearest Nettleton dealer. A good 
booklet to have ... a good man to know. 


A. E. NETTLETON C0-, SYRACUSE. N. Y. 13203 




Speed roller skating, according to a director of the Roller Skating Foundation of America, begins 
and ends in oblivion, so what's in it for wealthy young Mike LayPort? by SANDY TREADWELL 

GOING NOWHERE, ON WHEELS 


M ike LayPort, who has the distinc- 
tion of being the fastest roller skat- 
er in America, lives in a 22-room man- 
sion off Wilshirc Boulevard in Los An- 
geles, with (above, in descending order ) 
his father, Lee. a realtor w ho in the mid- 
'40s converted the old Mack SenneU stu- 
dio into a roller rink known as the Pal- 
ace Arena; his mother. Vivian; his broth- 
er, Patrick, a former senior men's four- 
mile-relay roller-skating champion who 
now manages the family gift shop; Pat- 
rick's wife, Carolyn, and their children. 
Kathleen and Pat: his wife Donna, an 


artistic (or figure) roller skater: and Sam, 
a Labrador retriever. 

The mansion was built by Mary Pick- 
ford in 1916. four years before she 
moved out to marry Douglas Fairbanks 
and built Pickfair. Lee LayPort picked 
up the estate for S60.000 in 1957; de- 
velopers. who arc interested in its 52,000 
square feet of property, have recently 
made LayPort offers in the neighbor- 
hood of S520.000. "Which." says Mike, 
"would build an awful lot of roller- 
skating rinks." 

Obviously, Mike LayPort is in no need 


of money, which is a good thing; unlike 
ice skating, there isn't any in roller skat- 
ing and, for that matter, no future and 
no acclaim, except from other speed roll- 
er skaters. What there is a lot of is hard 
work, and often when Mike LayPort is 
skating mile after mile at the Santa Ana 
(Calif.) Skate Ranch he wonders if life 
wouldn't make more sense if he were sit- 
ting in the LayPort solarium listening 
to the ornamental fountain play, drink- 
ing Bubble Up and watching the Dodg- 
ers on color TV. 

Once, before the Santa Ana Freeway 
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cut through the orange groves and corn- 
fields and before Disneyland and sub- 
divisions filled the road with motorists, 
a rooster named Big Red strutted in 
front of the Skate Ranch. That was in 
more peaceful times, when the only oth- 
er building around was Blower Brothers 
Mortuary, when the sky was still blue 
and when the murmur of roller skates 
on the barn's white maple floor carried 
faintly in the unpolluted air. Big Red 
never adjusted to the people who came 
to the ranch. He would watch their an- 
kles moving toward him then, w ings flail- 
ing, race them to the barn's entrance. 

STAR-SPANGLED Mike Lay Port, fastest U.S. 
roller skater, poses with family in old Mary 
Pickford mansion before leaving for practice. 


Mike LayPort, who first arrived at 
the Skate Ranch in 1963 at the age of 
17, was quick to establish himself as 
the fastest speed roller skater in Big Red's 
territory. He was to become, six years 
later, the No. 1 speed skater in the U.S. 
and the most talented member of the 
first U.S. team to compete at a world 
speed-skating championship. But Big 
Red wasn't impressed. Even LayPort 
wasn't fast enough. "Every time I walked 
from my car to the barn that ornery 
old bird would come for me," he says. 
"He caught me twice and. Gawd, how 
he pecked at my legs." It is believed 
that Big Red was stolen one night in 
1965 but, with his competition wanting 
and the world closing in, he probably 
just wandered south. 


Today the roar of trucksalong the free- 
way drowns out the rumble of roller 
skates. Barker Brothers Furniture store 
sits across from the barn, and Big Red's 
descendants huddle together, the yard 
now an asphalt parking lot. I aside the 
barn, though, little has changed. The 
chandeliers are made from wheels of 
wagons that once carted five-ton loads 
of sugar beets; milk cans arc used as 
trash barrels; and parents help their chil- 
dren into skates and onto the floor, then 
settle down in tractor seats to listen to 
recorded organ music. 

It is Sunday afternoon. Church is over, 
and the folks have driven from Glen- 
dora and Whittier and Gardena to bring 
their kids to the one-hour practice ses- 
sion at the Skate Ranch. Don Howe, 
who works for a La Habra Dodge deal- 
er, stands at the lunch counter watch- 
ing his 13-year-old son, Bruce, a na- 
tional boys' relay champion, drift 
through the turns and work the short 
straightaways. "Speed skating is an ac- 
tivity which is helping my boy become 
a gentleman," Howe says. 

Mike West works as a cable splicer's 
helper and lives with his Mexican wife 
and two pretty daughters in Azusa. His 
teen-age girls. Mickey and Sandy, are 
working laps along with Bruce Howe 
and 30 other skaters. Sandy, a senior at 
Azusa High, runs the 440 so well that 
her track coach asked her to give up roll- 
er skating and concentrate on making 
it to the Olympic Trials. Sandy refused, 
and last August, at the nationals in Lit- 
tle Rock, she became Intermediate La- 
dies' Division champion. Mickey, 16. 
displays even greater potential. "They're 
good kids," says West. "They have speed 
skating on their minds. They don't think 
about staying out late at night and get- 
ting picked up by the cops and taking 
marijuana. My girls have been offered 
pills, and they say, *No, thank you.' 
Then they're called chicken 'cause they 
won't try them. When that happens 
Sandy always says, ‘I'm a speed skater. 
You get on a pair of skates and we'll 
see who's chicken.’ ” 

Mike LayPort leads the pack of skat- 
ers around the four pylons, ahead of 
Bruce Howe, the West sisters and the 
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LAYPORT PRACTICES IN THE PARKING LOT OF FARMER S LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING 


rest. Unlike them, he skates with his 
arms behind his back. His huge legs do 
the work, pumping and crossing, pro- 
pelling his 200 pounds. He has led the 
pack for 70 laps — five miles — and now 
skates off the floor, leaving the younger 
and slimmer skaters to complete the final 
mile. LayPort is gasping for breath, 
hands first propped against his hips, then 
on his knees. He is out of shape and 20 
pounds overweight. 

Soon he is back on the floor, prac- 
ticing starts under the direction of Grady 
Mcrrell. coach of the Santa Ana Speed 
Club (known by rival California clubs 
as the Chicken Skaters in deference to 
Big Red's memory). Lay Port is hunched 
over the starting line, a ludicrous figure 
next to seven 150-pound skaters. When 
Merrell’s whistle sounds he runs 14 steps 
on the rubber toe stops of his S80 skates 
and then begins to stride on the pine-and- 
maplc English-made wheels. Going into 
the first turn, he is in fourth place. Then 
he jumps to his left, maneuvers through 
openings and floats by a pylon into the 
lead. “Just look at that." Mcrrell says. 
“No one his size has a right to lead at 
the first turn, but he finds holes you 


wouldn't think you could squeeze him 
through.” 

The practice is over, and LayPort takes 
off his skates and walks over to Mike 
West. ‘“Still like your beer. Mike?” he 
asks, patting West's stomach. West grins. 
"Looks like the guy they call Ironman 
has turned into a marshmallow .” he says. 
(LayPort has been known as Ironman 
since he won 10 of the 1 1 events he en- 
tered in the 1967 Southwest PacificCoasl 
Rcgionals.) 

LayPort admits that "right now I can 
hang a stomach w ith the best beer drink- 
er around." But beer isn't the reason 
for his excessive weight. Ever since a cer- 
tain night 15 years ago he hasn't had a 
beer or smoked a cigarette. That night 
his father gathered 9-year-old Mike and 
his younger brothers. Patrick and Lee 
III. around him and said. "Boys, we're 
going to try something. Going to see if 
you like it." The LayPort children spent 
the evening drinking beer and whiskey 
and smoking cigarettes and cigars. "My 
large stomach comes from eating, not 
drinking." Mike says. "1 drown my 
dreams in ice cream and soda pop. When 
I get ticked off at something I go to a 


soda machine that sells Bubble Up.” 
Once he drank six quarts in 10 minutes. 
LayPort has an equally unquenchable 
passion for ice cream, and it is not un- 
usual for him to consume two gallons 
at a sitting. 

He fondly remembers a dinner hour 
in April 1964 when he was in Mount 
Sinai Hospital in Santa Monica, recu- 
perating from an operation that removed 
protective tissue from his legs: they had 
become so musdebound he had been 
confined to a wheelchair. He discovered 
a cartload of supper trays outside his 
room. When his nurse noticed that the 
trays had disappeared she summoned 
the hospital dietitian, who asked Lay- 
Port how many meals he had eaten. 

"Seven. I think." he said. 

When asked to describe the world 
speed skating championships, held last 
December in Mar del Plata. Argentina, 
LayPort begins by telling of the 75c 
steaks at the Light and Power Hotel, 
where teams representing the 12 par- 
ticipating countries stayed. "If you 
pushed down too hard on your knife 
you'd break the plate." he adds. 

LayPort begins his heavy eating as 
soon as the nationals end. Last August, 
after seven days of skating the floor of 
Little Rock's T. H. Barton Coliseum in 
successful defense of his five-mile title 
and winning the senior men's champi- 
onship as well, he went to a Big Boy, 
where he had two triple-decker cheese- 
burgers. a double order of French fries 
and onion rings, two large Cokes and a 
banana split. 

LayPort pays for his appetite in April. 
When not going to lectures at Los An- 
geles Valley College or reading business 
and finance textbooks, he runs on the 
college track and skates at the Ranch. 
He works out on the track every morn- 
ing. doing a 440. an 880 and a two-mile 
in half an hour, and three days a week 
concludes the practice session with a 
three-mile run. July, the month of the 
Southwest Pacific Coast Regionals. finds 
him in top condition, able to run two 
miles in 12 minutes. "When I think of 
what I have to do to get in shape. . . .” 
LayPort lets his voice trail off before add- 
ing. "Unless you really enjoy speed skat- 
ing you want to hang it up." 

The man who first glided across a 
floor on wheels didn't remain upright 
long enough to enjoy it. During the 
course of a visit to England in 1760, Jo- 
comlnufd 
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seph Merlin, a French inventor, dem- 
onstrated a pair of skates he had put 
together in his musical-instrument shop. 
Merlin strapped the contraptions onto 
his feet and took off down the length of 
a ballroom. Unfortunately, the skates 
could only go straight ahead, and he 
crashed into a huge mirror at the far 
end of the room. Roller skating lan- 
guished until 1819, when another 
Frenchman, a M. Pcuiblcd, patented a 
skate with three copper wheels. But it 
wasn't until 1863, the year James Plymp- 
ton of Massachusetts developed a skate 
permitting sideway rotation, thus allow- 
ing the skater to turn, that the sport be- 
came popular. 

In 1880 roller skating was a favorite 
pastime of New York society. Skating 
was ideally suited to the poor, however, 
and it took the Depression years to trans- 
form it from a fad. an oddity, into a 
slice of Americana. The man most re- 
sponsible w as Victor J. Brown, w ho man- 
aged a Newark, NJ. dance arena. In 
1934 Brow n dreamed up a stunt to boost 
business— a nonstop. 21 -day roller-skat- 
ing race. After all. he reasoned, hadn't 
dance marathons proved immensely pop- 
ular? Brown built a banked wooden track 
over the dance floor of his arena in 
Dreamland Park. Fifteen three-man 
teams entered the race, which started at 
9 p.m. on Feb. 7. Spectators wandered 
in and out for a 50c admission price, or 
SI in the reserved section, and when 
they weren’t at Dreamland they could 
follow the progress of the race in the Mew- 
ark Slur-Eagle. The paper carried daily 
box scores listing the leaders, dropouts 
and injuries. Personality sketches of the 
racers were also included. "Edward 
Mount decided to turn pro for the cur- 
rent grind in hopes of earning enough 
money to make a trip to Miami,” one 
read. "Young Mount has been on the 
verge of quitting several times, but 
dreams of how nice and warm it will be 
in Miami drive the thought from his 
head. How nice the heat from the sun 
will feel on those tired feet.” 

Similar marathons were held through- 
out the country, and speed skating be- 
came a popular spectator sport. After 
the Depression these cruel spectacles 
were shortened and modified, the races 
lasting no longer than a ball game and 
featuring battles between villains and he- 
roes. The result was the Roller Derby. 
The marathons, at the same time, pro- 
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moted the purer, more legitimate — 
though far less entertaining — sport of 
speed skating. Amateurs raced one an- 
other before a handful of friends at local 
rinks in near obscurity. 

Irwin Rosee is a director of the Roll- 
er Skating Foundation of America. For 
more than 20 years he has been fas- 
cinated by competitive skaters, and he 
has drawn several conclusions. "Speed 
skating is a race to nowhere,” he says. 
"Why do guys like LayPort spend their 
lives in a sport that begins and ends in 
oblivion? What’s the percentage? There's 
no recognition, no money, no future. 
They deserve the word amateur more 
than anyone else in sport. They're all 
simon-pure because no one would give 
them 20c for an endorsement or to com- 
pete. To me this is a story of nuts.” 

Not surprisingly, there arc only 5.000 
speed roller skaters in the U.S. They 
pay S5 for an annual membership card 
entitling them to compete in local meets: 
for senior men the events are the 440. 
880. one-, two-, three- and five-mile races 
and an assortment of relays. Another 
S8.50 allows a skater to take part in re- 
gional meets, and for an added SI 2.50 
he can enter the nationals. Then there 
is the expense of traveling to the meets 
and the cost of motel rooms and meals. 

By contrast, the Italians (peiennial 
winners of the world championships) 
skate at clubs sponsored by industry. 
Companies finance the travel and living 
expenses of their skaters even for local 
races. Speed skating is a favorite sport 
in cities of the south and north. Last 
year it gained complete acceptance as a 
national sport. One hundred top Italian 
skaters were giv en an audience with Pres- 
ident Saragat and then got a special bless- 
ing from the Pope. But they sacrifice, 
nonetheless. "Speed skating requires 
dedication to training, diet and a quiet 
life when preparing for competition,” 
says Ilio Lucchesi, coach of the nation- 
al team. "The Italian skater's diet is 
boiled rice, grilled steaks and orange 
juice. No spaghetti, and giving that up 
is a true sacrifice for Italians." 

Marisa Danesi is a tall, pretty blonde 
who lives in Brescia. She skates for the 
Pcjo Club of that city, which is spon- 
sored by Pejo, a mineral water. Signo- 
rina Danesi is the best female speed skat- 
er in the world, the winner of 12 in- 
ternational championships. "I love rac- 
ing because I get a thrill from speed." 

ronunurd 
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she says. “I become very emotional and 
passionate when 1 race. It's part of my 
life. It's a vice, like smoking and mak- 
ing love. It gives me a nervous charge 
that I need to exist.” 

Marisa's counterpart, the finest men’s 
speed skater, is Giuseppe Cantarella, a 
Sicilian accountant. He began skating 
at the age of 5 and was a member of 
the national team at 12. Cantarella has 
won six world titles in road and track 
racing, most recently in Argentina last 
December, when he skated the 500 and 
1,000 meters on the banked, polished 
cement track in Mar del Plata's Sports 
Palace. Cantarella is more accomplished 
on skates than with words. He has roller- 
skated 20 of his 25 years because “it 
gives me a thrill to win, and I like the 
fresh air.” 

Mike LayPort also skated the 500 in 
the Sports Palace, finishing four seconds 
behind Cantarella and 17th in a field of 
42. He and his three teammates were un- 
accustomed to racing on a banked track 


and to the style of international com- 
petition — agonizingly slow strategic ma- 
neuvering and then a frantic sprint to 
the finish. 

The U.S. will continue to compete in 
the World's, and most likely speed roll- 
er skating will be a demonstration 
sport — along with artistic roller skating 
and roller hockey — at the 1 972 Olympics. 
If the Olympic Committee is impressed, 
LayPort may find himself vying for an 
Olympic medal in 1976. 

Mike LayPort learned to roller-skate 
before he could walk. He was born pi- 
geon-toed — in fact, his feet were so 
turned in that his toes faced each other — 
and a specialist suggested roller skates. 
When Mike was a year old his father 
built a tiny cage out of lead pipe and 
tied miniskates onto Mike's feet. While 
his parents took turns holding his hands 
on to the top bar of the cage, Mike 
tried to move forward on his skates. He 
became so accustomed to skates that 
he soon left the support provided by 


the cage and glided around the house. 

“As you can see, it's something I've 
done all my life," he says. “In fact, my 
entire life is built around skating — my 
schooling and even my marriage have 
been centered around it.” 

When Mike was 2, Lee LayPort took 
him to the family-owned Palace Arena. 
While Lee swept the stage on which Gene 
Autry, Tex Williams and Tex Ritter had 
performed at Saturday night dances dur- 
ing the war years, he watched Mike roll 
around the floor. Mike skated so many 
hours at the Palace that he often went 
to bed in tears, and he was so exhaust- 
ed he had nightmares. 

Mike spent virtually every weekend 
at the Palace until he was 13, when the 
rink closed down. Then Vivian LayPort 
began spending her weekends driving her 
sons to other rinks in the Los Angeles 
area. During the week Mike went 
through the process of getting educated. 
He learned to tap-dance at Hollywood 
Professional School, where he was one 
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of four in a class of 35 who were nei- 
ther in television nor the movies. 

Of all the movie stars who showed 
up at the school, the one Mike really 
longed to see was Mickey Rooney. Roo- 
ney had played the part of Johnny (Fire- 
ball) Casar. a Roller Derby hero of the 
‘40s. in a film entitled The Fireball. It is 
still Mike’s favorite movie, one that he 
has seen, thanks to television, 18 times. 

Mike next went to John Burroughs 
Junior High School in Los Angeles, 
where he was the only Methodist in an 
overwhelmingly Jewish student body. At 
Los Angeles High School, he played 
strong-side tackle and was one of only 
10 whites on the 50-man squad. After 
two years at Los Angeles Valley Col- 
lege. Mike dropped out and joined the 
Marines, which gave him a chance to 
skate at rinks in Hong Kong, Tokyo 
and Singapore. He also wandered 
through Thailand looking for a rink built 
by missionaries: he had seen its picture 
in a roller skating magazine. He found 
it at the end of a three-mile footpath, sur- 
rounded by the jungle. Unfortunately, 
be didn’t, have, bis skates with, blew. 

The Sunday practice at the Skate 
Ranch over. Mike Lay Port drives home. 
Sam, the Labrador, greets him at the 
door, holding what was once a basket- 
ball in his mouth. Mike's wife. Donna, 
is in the kitchen fixing dinner with his 
mother. They ask him how the practice 
went. LayPort goes to the refrigerator, 
takes a Bubble Up to the solarium and 
switches on the TV. There arc trophies 
on the walls, medals won in races he 
was too young to remember and boxes 
of photographs from days at the Pal- 
ace. the Bakersfield rcgionals and the 
14 national meets he has skated in. 

He is watching the Roller Derby on 
Channel 5 — a match between the De- 
troit Dc\ilsand the Los AngelcsT-Birds. 
"People ask me why I don’t skate the 
Derby and make some money,’’ he says. 
"Raspberries! Yoti couldn’t pavme S20.- 
000 to do that stuff. I’d get bounced 
around until I looked like Sam’s bas- 
ketball. When my legs go I’ll probably 
play goalie on a roller-hockey team. But 
you know what I’d really like to do some- 
day? I'd like to be a sportscaster — any 
sport, not just skating. The trouble is. 
my voice is too high. But if 1 had my ade- 
noids removed. . . ." Like Big Red. the 
rooster, the competition is wanting and 
the world is closing in. cnd 
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GREAT GABBLE continued 


BBTith the first hint of spring in the 
bayous of Texasand Louisiana this 
year, the world’s largest concentration 
of blue and snow geese took olT on its 
annual migration. Southwest Iowa — an 
800-mile hop along the Missouri River — 
was one of the first stops. Here there 
was plenty of food and water, and the 
birds rested, waiting for winter to re- 
cede farther north before flying another 
1,800 miles to their nesting grounds on 
Baffin Island in the Arctic. 

Many impatient geese reached Iowa 
a week or more ahead of their usual ar- 
rival. But winter had just been playing 
dead. Heavy snows blew down from the 
north, covering their grazing land, and 
for weeks the geese outflew the weather 
back and forth across the Iowa-Missou- 
ri border. Meanwhile, more geese kept 
flying out of the south, and as the storms 
abated many lowans said there had nev- 
er been more geese in the state at one 
time. And no place had more than shal- 
low, 500-acre Forney Lake near Thur- 
man ( opposite and preceding pages). 

Forney is a backwater slough near 
the Missouri River, formed years ago 
when the Big Mo changed its course. 
Ringed by marsh, it is a safe refuge for 
the geese, which require water anyway 
for proper digestion. Nearby arc many 
thousand acres of prime cornfields 
where the geese feed on corn missed in 
the fall harvest and thereby help the 
farmers. Crops arc rotated in these fields, 
and corn eaten by the geese will not 
sprout among the soybeans. 

For days the birds swarmed in from 
the south, blue and snow geese together, 
the blues like ants half a mile high 
against the cottony clouds, and when 
the snows began descending thousands 
of feet to the water it was as though some- 
one had emptied a planeload of white 
handbills that glided and dipped and 
glinted in the sun. Soon there was little 
water visible on the lake, and Iowa 

Troops of Boy Scouts camped out and then 
took stations in the marshes to watch the 
geese and earn their Brother Goose awards. 


conservation men estimated upwards of 
500.000 geese were there. From even half 
a mile away the gabbling of 500 acres 
of geese sounded like a Yankee Stadi- 
um full of bickering old ladies. 

Troops of Boy Scouts were on hand 
to earn something called the Brother 
Goose award. Watch the geese, camp 
out, and you’ve got it. One troop, how- 
ever, was not apprised of the camping 
requirement and rented rooms at the 
Tall Corn Motel in nearby Shenandoah, 
Iowa. “O.K., so we’ll tell ’em we slept 
in the tall corn,” their leader said jok- 
ingly. The geese had an appreciative au- 
dience. Many families drove two and 
three hundred miles to Forney Lake, 
a migration as irresistible in its way as 
that of the geese themselves. “What 
makes me watch them each year?" one 
viewer said. "I don't know, you tell me.” 
Perhaps the answer is southwest Iowa 
itself, a land of dry creckbeds and flat, 
treeless horizons, where the drama of 
great natural beauty is hardly common. 

The first act each day occurred at 
dawn, breakfasttime for the geese. In 
the pink light one could see them get- 
ting restless, gabbling at each other, mill- 
ing around like socialites at a gigantic 
cocktail party. Suddenly, as if the en- 
tire flock were directed by a single brain, 
they would begin peeling off the water 
until it seemed the sky could hold no 
more. Still they rose, thick, sardine-tight 
swarms, silhouetted against the sunrise. 
Some observers, present for their first 
migration, wondered why the cries 
sounded so familiar. One found the an- 
swer: those Saturday matinees long 
ago — with the Indians surrounding the 
covered wagons, their war whoops the 
same as the cries of hungry geese. 

When the geese had gone to the corn- 
fields. talk often turned to hunting. Last 
year the Iowa goose season ran from 
Oct. 4 to Dec. 12, and there has not 
been a spring season in more than 40 
years. Iowa geese have little cause for 
fear in the spring, but even when rest- 
ing on the water they seemed in a state 
of near hysteria. They gabbled constant- 


ly, and one wondered what they could 
be saying. Something like "Be alert, 
there is danger all around,” perhaps? 
Danger must have been the main topic of 
conversation because whenever the tem- 
po and pitch of the chatter increased sud- 
denly, huge clumps of geese left the water 
moments later. Airplanes seemed to be 
their biggest worry. Before a man could 
hear one, the geese would be off in a 
total frenzy. 

The buzzing of airplane engines drove 
them wild, but there was no way they 
could escape it and no pattern to their 
attempts. Up and down the lake they 
stormed, tornadoes of life, hundreds of 
thousands of whirling, diving birds flee- 
ing a tormentor that few of them ever 
even saw, first in perfect harmony, like 
a school of minnows, and then, sud- 
denly, every goose for himself. High in 
the air the flocks would break apart, fall- 
ing and fluttering — a salt-and-pepper 
blizzard of dark and light birds. This 
would happen — with varying degrees of 
shrill alarm — throughout the day; a 
plane would do it, but a car horn, a 
train whistle, even a barking dog was 
enough to set them off. 

Gradually the weather improved, and 
the geese began stirring to different forc- 
es. More of them were flying in pairs 
now. They rose from the lake in tight 
packs looking like one of those glass 
balls that snow inside when they arc 
shaken. Small flocks would leave sud- 
denly and fly north, and people said 
that these were scouts, and that if they 
didn’t return it meant that the weather 
was good farther north and the others 
would soon follow. One old man, who 
had watched the geese for years, knew’ 
this too, and one afternoon he left his 
plow and went to the lake to say good- 
by. A little girl stood watching the geese, 
wide-eyed and silent. “Mommy, mom- 
my.” she finally said, “they look like 
stars." Her brother was equally im- 
pressed. “Boy," he said, “I w ish I could 
fly like that.” The old man just looked 
at them and smiled. 

—Dan Levin 
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KEEPING ’EM DOWN 
ON THE FARM 


O n the Maryland harness-horse farm 
he bought with his baseball earn- 
ings, Charlie Keller has, among other 
things. 100 pretty acres for his horses, a 
roomy red-brick farmhouse for his fam- 
ily and a canary-yellow 1970 Dodge out 
in the garage should he wish, heaven 
knows why, to go anywhere else. De- 
spite the woebegone look he wears for 
all occasions, Keller admits he has few 
complaints coming. His son Donald and 
a hired hand are available to help with 
the chores and he has never objected to 
a little hard work himself. On the con- 
trary, he is one man who will get out in 
the pasture and dig postholes with you 
anytime. 

Another pasture Keller once toiled in 
was left field in Yankee Stadium but 
that was back when he had no horses 
and the Yankees had lots of them. A gen- 
tle strongman who suffered the nickname 
King Kong, he played alongside Joe Di- 
Maggio and Tommy Henrich in one of 
baseball’s finest outfields ever. Still com- 
pact and thickly muscled at 53, he is now 
a successful breeder of trotters and pac- 
ers, an arduous business that demands 
the doggedness of a journeyman minor- 
leaguer plus the kind of raw good for- 
tune that produces unassisted triple 
plays. Yet when something good hap- 
pens, as when the first of this year's 
crop of foals was born on the farm near 
Frederick, Md., it is a life that brings 
Keller far greater satisfaction than his 
1 2-year big-league career ever did. 

The new arrival was a filly out of Yan- 
kee Tassel, one of Keller’s 30-odd brood- 
mares. and the scenario was repeated 
with some minor variations time and 
again in the following weeks. When Yan- 
kee Tassel appeared ready to foal on a 
Saturday evening, Keller dragged out 
the Ted Williams-model sleeping bag he 
uses on such occasions, climbed onto a 
couple of bales of hay and slept all night 
outside the mare's stall, "just in case 
I'm needed.” But nothing happened. 
Next day Keller anxiously looked in on 
Yankee Tassel every half hour or so, wea- 
rily settling down in late afternoon in 
his knotty-pine den to stare at the golf- 
ers charging across the television screen. 
Early that evening he returned to the 
barn to find his vigil at an end. At that 
moment, in direct competition with the 
Andy Williams-San Diego Open, the 
mare was foaling. 

A year earlier Yankee Tassel had pro- 
duced an oversized, stillborn filly. Al- 


though her new filly was also large, there 
were, to Keller’s immense relief, no com- 
plications this time. "You always root 
for a colt,” he said w hen it was all over. 
"They're more valuable than fillies when 
you go to sell them. But first of all you 
want them healthy.” 

Scarcely a week later, by the inexo- 
rable rhythm of the horse business, Kel- 
ler loaded Yankee Tassel— and her 
filly — onto a van bound for Lana Lo- 
bell Farms. 40 miles away in Hanover, 
Pa. to breed her to a stallion named 
Adios Don. As the other mares bring 
forth foals in the weeks ahead they, too, 
will be shipped off to breed — Keller 


keeps no stallions himself— at Lana Lo- 
bell, Pennsylvania's Hanover Shoe and 
other stud farms as far away as Ken- 
tucky. They will return to Frederick to 
foal. Not until July, the breeding sea- 
son finally over, will the last of Keller’s 
mares be back home. Shortly thereafter, 
Keller will start grooming his young colts 
and fillies in preparation for the next 
major event on the calendar: the fall year- 
ling sales. 

All this allows little time for the ban- 
quet and barbershop circuit that keeps 
many ex-athletes busy. Keller still gets 
back to New York for an occasional Old- 
Timers' Game and he maintains a few 
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Once part of a famous Yankee outfield with DiMaggio and Henrich, 
Charlie Keller was always a country boy at heart and now he 
is home in Maryland, a rising breeder of quality trotting horses 
by JERRY KIRSHENBAUM 


friendships from his baseball days, no- 
tably with ex-roommate Tommy Byrne, 
with whom he plays golf every fall in 
North Carolina. Yet Keller squirms un- 
comfortably in the celebrity’s role in 
which baseball cast him. He agrees to 
make public appearances with great re- 
luctance, even when it involves nothing 
more than presenting a trophy at a har- 
ness race. Only when he goes into town 
to pay his taxes or perform some other 
unavoidable errand do Keller's neigh- 
bors in Frederick get a chance to talk 
baseball with him— and he usually has 
to be coaxed at that. 

Unquestionably, he is happiest in the 


big-sky solitude of his farm, where the 
swallows overhead account for most of 
the chatter while the radio in the brood- 
mare barn pretty much takes care of 
the music. “I'm looking for a brand- 
new bed of roses." a country singer trilled 
one recent rainy morning, but Keller, 
silently pitching hay alongside Donald, 
gave no sign that the words were reach- 
ing him. At length he stepped out into 
the rain, which danced indiscriminately 
on the farm buildings, steaming coun- 
tryside and his own yellow-suede cap. 
Walking past Allen, the hired hand. Kel- 
ler said nothing. When Susie, his Dal- 
matian, scooted into the paddock hold- 


ing the weanling fillies, he brought him- 
self to say, “Now don’t go spooking 
the horses, understand?" Otherwise he 
made no sound other than to emit a 
loud teakettle-like whistle at three hors- 
es grazing on a knoll half a mile away. 
In a delayed response, the three turned 
after a minute or so and began making 
their way slowly toward the barn. 

Inside the farmhouse later that morn- 
ing. Keller glanced at his wife of 32 
years and said. “Martha here is the go- 
er of the family. She belongs to the gar- 
den clubs and bridge clubs and every- 
thing. She tries to tell me I'm antiso- 
cial." Keller paused and looked at his 
wife as if for confirmation of what he 
was saying. “I don’t know anything 
about being antisocial." he continued. 
"I only know I'm being true to myself. 
And I don’t want people treating me 
any different just because I used to play 
ball. 

“I've got nothing afwtittsi baseball. It 
gave me all this I’ve got today. I en- 
joyed actually playing the game. It's just 
that the life of a ballplayer isn’t nor- 
mal. It was always too much bouncing 
around and living in hotel rooms and 
going too long on the road without see- 
ing your family. There isn't a ballplayer 
alive who will tell you it's normal. This 
is normal, what I’m doing now.” 

It is with an apologetic air, as if he 
were guilty of the worst possible exploi- 
tation of his baseball days, that Keller 
advertises his farm in standardbred mag- 
azines under the name Yankceland 
Farm, and gives his foals such names 
as Handsome Yankee and Yankee Slug- 
ger. "You’ve got to call them something, 

I suppose," he says sheepishly. His un- 
assuming nature, in fact, prompts him 
to shrink from anything smacking of sclf- 
promotion, which makes him a refresh- 
ing anomaly among horse traders. There 
was the time that Keller attended the Tat- 
tersalls standardbred sales in Lexington, 
Ky. and a wealthy horse buyer ap- 
proached him. “How are your colts this 
year. Charlie?” he asked. 

"Oh, not so good. I’m afraid," Kel- 
ler replied. 

The buyer looked at him incredulously. 
“I'll be darned if you aren’t the first 
breeder I ever heard say that about his 
•wn horses.” he said. “Why, I'm tempt- 
ed to buy one!" 

One trotting enthusiast who went 
ahead and did just that was ex-Yankee 
Whitcy Ford, who acquired a Kellcr- 

contlnued 
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DOWN ON THE FARM continued 


bred colt a couple of years ago even 
though, as Ford recalls, "Charlie didn't 
say a thing to try and talk me into it.” 
The colt showed promise but eventually 
chipped a bone in his foot, and Ford re- 
cently sold him. Says Keller: "If some- 
body buys a horse from me and it doesn't 
turn out right. I feel bad." Fortunately, 
savvy horse buyers are impressed more 
by bloodlines and the breeder's past per- 
formance than by any fancy sales pitch- 
es, and not even his no-sell approach 
can obscure the fact that Keller con- 
sistently ranks among the top three or 
four breeders in average per-starter win- 
nings. Much as this might gild his rep- 
utation — and, ultimately, his bank ac- 
count- he typically has to be persuaded 
by friends to mention the fact in his 
advertising. 

Although he may never approach the 
SI 00,000 or more that a Hanover Shoe 
or Castlcton can command for a stan- 
dardbred yearling — his best price so far 
is S30.000— Keller is doing well enough 
in the sales ring. In last November's year- 
ling sales at Harrisburg, Pa. he sold 18 
colts and fillies for SI 47,800, an aver- 
age of S8.2I I a head. Considering that 
it costs him roughly S3.000 to breed a 
harness horse and bring it to auction, 
that performance assured him of the kind 
of healthy profit for the year that eludes 
most breeders his size. 

The fragile economics of the breeding 
business are such that a relatively small 
broodmare owner like Keller might not 
be showing any profit at all except for 



AT EASE WITH SUSIE AND GRANDSONS 


the fact that he owns syndicated shares 
of several stallions, an arrangement that 
entitles him to free stud services. To 
buy a top stallion outright would be 
risky and, for him. prohibitive. To have 
to pay stud fees for each foal would great- 
ly increase his operating expenses. By 
contrast, consider the advantages of the 
SI 0,000 investment that Keller made for 
a one-sixth interest in a stallion named 
Hickory Pride several years ago. To out- 
side breeders. Hickory Pride, a son of 
Star's Pride, trotting's top sire, stands 
for S3. 500 for each live foal. So far he 
has sired no fewer than 25 foals out of 
Keller's broodmares — with no stud fees 
involved. 

The horse that has done the most on 
the track to put Keller into harness rac- 
ing's big leagues is Canadian-owned 
Fresh Yankee, a 7-year-old bay mare 
who, with the retirement of Nevele Pride, 
is probably the best trotter currently in 
training. A daughter of Hickory Pride 
out of the Keller-owned broodmare Pert 
Yankee, she is one of the outstanding 
race mares of all time. With purses to 
date of 551 9,428. she ranks second only 
to thoroughbred Northern Dancer, the 
Kentucky Derby winner, as the biggest 
money-winner in Canadian turf history. 

It happens that Keller received all of 
S900 for Fresh Yankee when he sold 
her as a year-old filly in 1964. One rea- 
son was that she was a rather puny year- 
ling, the result of a digestive ailment 
that had wasted her for several months. 
Remarkable as it seems in light of her 
subsequent success, the condition was 
serious enough at the time that another 
breeder might have cut his losses by hav- 
ing the filly destroyed. “I spent more 
than S900 on her in vet bills alone." Kel- 
ler admits today. "But you daren't give 
up on a horse until you find out what's 
there." He nurtured Fresh Yankee to 
health and she was fast gaining weight 
at the time of her sale. 

His slowness to write off a horse 
springs from the same cautious yet re- 
alistic streak that makes Keller equally 
slow to go overboard on one. "Charlie's 
an athlete," says Dr. Thomas Clark, a 
U.S. government veterinarian in Fred- 
erick and longtime friend. "His horses 
are athletes, too. He knows that things 
can happen to make a horse suddenly 
go good or bad, the same as they can 
with people." In Keller's own case, his 
baseball career was interrupted by duty 
in the Maritime Service in World War 


II and was hampered by a ruptured spi- 
nal disk that painfully hobbled him for 
many years. Considering his present in- 
volvement as a breeder, there is some 
irony in the fact that Keller’s two sons, 
Donald and Charles III- both now mar- 
ried and living in Frederick (as is his 
daughter, Jean) — had promising base- 
ball careers in the Yankee system cut 
short by spinal conditions almost iden- 
tical to that of their father's. 

Before his own troubles took their toll, 
there were few ballplayers any hardier 
than Charlie Keller. An outstanding ath- 
lete at the University of Maryland (he 
holds a degree in agricultural econom- 
ics), he hit .334 as a rookie with the Yan- 
kees in 1939, then starred in their four- 
game World Series sweep against Cin- 
cinnati. On a memorable play at home, 
he collided with Reds Catcher Ernie 
Lombardi, separating Lombardi from 
the ball and leaving him so dazed that 
another Yankee followed Keller across 
the plate. When the familiar cries of 
“Break up the Yankees" were raised 
after the Series, a Cincinnati partisan 
snorted. "Break up the Yankees, hell. 
Just break up Charlie Keller." 

Off the field during those days, Kel- 
ler always seemed to be reading Zane 
Grey novels, pulp westerns and what 
he called "books of the day." Although 
he was popular both with teammates 
and fans, his down-home manner, he 
recalls, "made some people think I still 
had hay in my hair." His yeoman 
strength only added to the image, giv- 
ing rise to such barbs as the one at- 
tributed to teammate Lefty Gomez: 
‘‘Keller wasn't scouted. He was 
trapped." Then, too, there was that nick- 
name, inspired by the gorilla who rav- 
aged New York in the old movie King 
Kong, a burden Keller carries uneasily 
to the present day. Out in public a fan 
will still occasionally recognize him and 
ask innocently, “Say, aren't you King 
Kong?" 

"Nope," Keller replies flatly. 

“Hey. c'mon. You're Charlie Keller, 
aren't you?" 

With that, Keller's tone becomes 
somewhat friendlier. “Yes, that's me,*’ 
he says. 

Despite his back ailment and all his 
misgivings about the life of a ballplayer, 
Keller kept going in baseball as long as 
he could. The money, naturally, was the 
main incentive, and he managed to salt 
away some fairly substantial savings on 
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a salary that never climbed any higher 
than S27.500. Eventually, he Found that 
he was “putting twice as much in and 
getting half as much out." In 1951. af- 
ter two years as a pinch hitter with the 
Detroit Tigers, who had acquired him 
from the Yankees, he went home to 
Maryland to begin the rockiest period 
of his life. 

Although he had grow n up on a dairy 
farm, Keller considered that life too reg- 
imented for his present taste. It was va- 
riety he wanted, and that is just what 
he got. For one stretch he played golf 
from morning to night. Depending on 
what was in season, he hunted quail, 
grouse and rabbits. He got into mar- 
athon gin rummy sessions at the local 
Elks Club and followed the thorough- 
breds over in Charles Town. W. Va. 
For two brief periods Keller returned 
tothe Yankees asacoach. Finally, theex- 
ballplayer found his way to the Fred- 
erick County fairgrounds, where harness 
horseman Joe Eylcr was training trot- 
ters. By that time. Keller says. “I was 
starting to feel pretty useless. I was los- 
ing pride." He began jogging trotters 
around the track and before long told 
Eyler he had made up his mind to buy 
some broodmares. 

Eylcr remembers trying to discourage 
him. "I told Charlie you don’t always 
get a mare in foal every year. I told 
him it isn't easy to breed the right marc 
to the right horse to produce the kind 
of colt that people w ith money will buy. 
I told him not every horse can be a 


great one. I told him everything— all the 
big and little problems. And Charlie said. 
‘Well, we didn't win every ball game on 
the Yankees either.' ” 

Starling a new career at the age of 
39. Keller immersed himself in Sires and 
Dams, the multivolume register of stan- 
dardised bloodlines, with the zeal of a 
college student anxious to maintain his 
draft deferment. In the fall of 1957 he 
took his first three yearlings off to sale. 
As they were being led up the ramp 
into the waiting truck, the frightened an- 
imals balked violently. There was no 
loading chute on Keller's farm then, and 
he and several other men spent two hours 
vainly trying to coax the stubborn an- 
imals onto the truck before finally suc- 
ceeding with the use of tranquilizers. The 
ordeal unsettled Keller, who had cared 
for the young horses for more than a 
year, during which time they had been 
tame as kittens. 

He turned sadly to one of the other 
men. “If it's going to be like this, may- 
be I don't want any part of this busi- 
ness after all," he said. 

As Keller was learning at that mo- 
ment. the yearling sale is what horse 
breeding is all about. It is the culmi- 
nation of three years of work that starts 
when first thought is given to possible 
breeding combinations. Those three 
years are evaluated in the seconds it takes 
to auction off the horses, a wrenching 
process that breeders inevitably compare 
with parenthood. “You fall in love with 
each bunch that comes along,” says Del 


Miller, one of sulky racing's top all- 
round horsemen. "You help bring them 
into the world, you feed them, you wor- 
ry about them — and then suddenly 
they're gone." 

For all that, the business won a hold 
on Charlie Keller that dairy farming nev- 
er could have. “You don't have to get 
up at 4 in the morning to milk horses." 
says Keller— yet his ow n average day is 
not all that much shorter. It runs from 
6:20 a.m.. w hen his clock-radio awakens 
him to the news, until after the sun slides 
behind the Blue Ridge Mountains, which 
form a curtain in the distance. After din- 
ner. an open magazine in his lap, Kel- 
ler often dozes off in the den. the walls 
of which are covered w ith photographs 
from both baseball and harness racing. 
Above the fireplace hangs an oil paint- 
ing, a Christmas gift from his wife and 
children, of a bay marc named Gay 
Yankee. 

Purchased by Keller as a yearling in 
1956. Gay Yankee was the first of half 
a dozen fillies he has occasionally trained 
and raced before putting them into ser- 
vice as broodmares. She was also the 
most successful of them, w inning S70.000 
at a time when Keller badly needed cash 
to expand his budding operation. As a 
promising broodmare. Gay Yankee de- 
livered three foals. One day in 1966 Kel- 
ler noticed that the mare was behaving 
strangely. Later that same night she 
lapsed into a coma and died, the victim 
of a brain tumor. She was 1 1, an age at 
which broodmares ordinarily have sev- 
en or eight productive years ahead of 
them. 

It is the horse breeder's mission not 
only to produce sound animals, but also 
to try to keep them sound. When two 
of his yearling colts ran slight fevers ear- 
lier this year. Keller hurriedly called the 
vet and worried mightily until their tem- 
peratures returned to normal. "You 
can't take any chances," Keller said. 
‘ ‘There’s always the danger of something 
like that running through your whole 
bunch." If nothing else, such experiences 
help build a sense of perspective. At the 
same time the colts took ill. a blizzard 
swept across Keller's farm, toppling two 
apple trees, freezing up water pipes in 
the horse barn and tearing oft' a dozen 
fence rails. The ex-ballplayer just 
shrugged. “The normal wear and tear 
of winter." he said. "Around here you 
don’t even consider that sort of thing 
trouble." end 
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"It's his attitude," said Hank 
Strain, watching Arthur Ashe 
beat Clark Graebner in a tour- 
nament in Overland Park, Kans. 
"It's what I try to tell my play- 
ers over and over, and Ashe 
proved it again. What's an at- 
titude? It’s the key t» winning." 
And what's the word for Ashe's 
attitude? Cool, man. Before the 
match he was called over to meet 
Strain and Kansas' Governor 
Robert Docking, and when the 
latter asked him, "When arc you 
going to get started?" Ashe re- 
plied. “We'll start. Governor, as 
soon as you can go out there 
and get introduced." 

Charlie Manuel of the Minnesota 
Twins was a winner early this 
month at Pimlico, but he has 
teammate Bob Allison to thank. 
Manuel bought an Exacta tick- 
et. thinking the lifth race was 
the Exacta race. It was the sixth. 
"I was disgusted." said Manuel. 
"I had the 5-3 and the 3-5 hors- 
es and they just didn't figure to 
win the sixth. So. I tore up the 
tickets." Allison, however, ad- 
vocated a "wail and see" pol- 
icy. They retrieved the scraps 
from an ashtray, taped them to- 
gether and were assured by the 


track management that the tick- 
ets were still valid. Sure enough, 
the 5-3 combination came in, 
and Manuel’s take — which he 
certainly ought to share— was 
SI. 165. 

©Youthful unrest has been tak- 
ing a rather quixotic form in Bel- 
gium where, to protest educa- 
tional policy, students recently 
kidnapped weight lifter Serge 
Reding and held him hostage for 
24 hours in an unheated medi- 
eval castle. Reding. 275 pounds, 
and a silver-medal winner at the 
Mexico City Olympics, was daw- 
dling along a deserted street in 
a quiet Brussels suburb w hen he 
found himself surrounded by 15 
students and pushed into a wait- 
ing autmobile. He was whisked 
away to the castle, in (iaasbcck, 
where he was held until author- 
ities promised to consider the 
students' demands. Reding took 
it all fairly stolidly, but officials 
of the Belgian Weight Lifting 
Federation were frantic. They in- 
terceded with the authorities to 
hasten his release, and while 
awaiting it were only slightly 
calmed to hear him shout down 
from the archers' walkway of 
the castle tower, "So far I have 


had enough to cat!" Once out. 
Reding said to the press, "I 
would have much preferred to 
spend the night in my bed. I 
agree with their claims, but I 
should not be mixed up in the 
business.” 

"As a young man." recalls Sir 
Julian Huxley. "I was thorough- 
ly bitten by the excitement of 
mountaineering— the pitting of 
one's human self against inhu- 
man nature." Inhuman nature 
did not take the form of moun- 
tains at Oxford in 1909. so. in 
his recently published autobiog- 
raphy. the 83-year-old biologist 
explains that he climbed build- 
ings instead, "without ropes, in 
darkness and silence, for fear of 
the college authorities or the po- 
lice. There was a particularly 
nasty bit at the back of Balliol 
Hall, where one had to put one's 
leg round a corner, trusting that 
the foot would encounter a pro- 
jecting waterspout. . . . There 
was a splendid climb to the north 
face of Trinity clock. This start- 
ed alongside the Balliol science 
lab. where I had to grip the cop- 
ing stones. . • ■ On one occasion 
the stone I vvas pulling on start- 
ed to give way: luckily, 1 was 
able to throw myself forward 
into position.” Sir Julian's last 
climb vvas shortly before his final 
exams. "I just managed to get 
up the sham Tudor building and 
had a splendid and triumphal 
view of all Oxford, with its spires 
and domes and quadrangles 
gleaming in the clear light of a 
June dawn." 

♦ "We can't go on meeting like 
this," Senator George Murphy 
might reasonably be murmuring 
to his son Dennis- Murphy pere 
had just arrived by helicopter 
at a point 9.500 feet up in Cal- 
ifornia's Mineral King Valley, 
while Murphy fils had spent al- 
most seven hours struggling up 
from the town of Three Rivers, 


25 miles away . The development 
of Mineral King by Disney Pro- 
ductions as a recreational area 
has been blocked by a suit 
brought against the Forest Ser- 
vice and the Departments of Ag- 
riculture and the Interior by the 
Sierra Club. The Senator had 
come to look over the situation. 
"I hadn't seen Dad in about a 
month, so when I heard he was 
coming here I figured I'd hike 
in to meet him," Dennis said. 

The incumbent James Bond, 
George Lazenby, has been romp- 
ing about the West Indies — a 
Bondishly casual way to prepare 
fora squash match against world 
champion professional Jonah 
Barrington. Barrington, a 28- 
year-old Londoner, is known as 
The Monk of the West End, hav- 
ing given up cigarettes, alcohol 
and girl friends for what must 
have been five rather long years. 
Now, with a match against a 
James Bond coming up. The 
Monk has apparently decided 
that an entirely different kind of 
training may be called for. "I'm 
trying to find out if I can success- 
fully combine my squash playing 
with a social life," he says cau- 
tiously. "I am experimenting 
with a very good friend." 
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ATHING OF BEAUTY 
THAT’S A JOY FOR 
MORE THAN 3 YEARS. 

The Volvo 164 is elegant. Leather upholstered bucket seats, 
plush carpeting. 

It’s also fast. Six cylinders, 0 to 60 in under ten seconds. 

But above all, the 164 is a Volvo. And Volvos are built so well 
that 9 out of every 10 registered here in the last eleven years 
are still on the road. 

That’s the real beauty 
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GET A RUN FOR YOUR MONEY. 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 
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On, 


Brave old Atlanta team! 


Henry Aaron was hitting a homer a day, Hoyt Wilhelm was pitching like a 
kid, no one could get Rico Carty out— and the Braves won 11 straight 


P oor Atlanta. The Braves won 1 1 
straight, then lost one, and in all that 
time and effort gained only two games on 
league-leading Cincinnati. The Braves 
had been seven behind the Reds when 
things began to hum. and after all the he- 
roics they were still a big five back last 
Sunday night. Henry Aaron, rapidly 
closing in on the 3.000th hit of his illus- 
trious career, hit home runs in four con- 
secutive games, and Orlando Cepeda was 
batting .350. but nobody was getting 
much closer to a World Scries ring. 

At least Aaron and Cepeda arc among 
the list of candidates for the All-Star 
Game. Rico Carty, leading the league in 
hitting with a .427 average, is not (six of 
the top eight batsmen in the National 
League arc not included in the computer- 
ized ballots being distributed around the 
country). Carty had a 28-game hitting 
streak going — during the Braves' 1 1 
straight he had 19 hits in 41 ABs, which is 
a .463 pace. All-Star fans— as well as 
eight homers and 27 runs batted in, but 
all he can be is a write-in candidate. 

Since the All-Star manager picks the 
pitchers. Hoyt Wilhelm, who appeared 
in his 1,000th game, could at 46 be- 
come the second-oldest All-Star ever (no 
one will ever be as old as Satchel Paige). 
Wilhelm seems to be getting better. Cer- 
tainly his save of Atlanta's final game 
in the streak was dramatic. Wilhelm 
came on in the seventh inning to face 
Richie Allen and Joe Torre and struck 
out both. For those who might have 
thought it was a fluke he did exactly 
the same thing to the same pair with 
two runners on in the ninth. 

"I had it tonight.” Wilhelm said af- 
terward. "It's the first time this year 
I've really had the knuckleball." His 21- 
year-old catcher. Bob Didier, agreed. 
"That was the best I've ever seen him 
throw the knuckleball," he said. An even 
more valid compliment came from San 
Diego slugger Nate Colbert. After strik- 
ing out against Wilhelm. Colbert turned 
and yelled. "Why don't you go home 
and tend your grandchildren?" 


Another knuckleballer. Phil Niekro. 
who had lost his first four starts, turned 
a corner and won three in a row, the 
last a live-hit shutout of Pittsburgh. And 
catcher Hal King, who used to be called 
Pitchfork Hands in Houston, seems to 
have reformed after a season of winter 
ball in the Dominican Republic, where 
he dug up a few pointers on catching. 
Call him Shovel Hands now. 

Pitcher Jim Nash devised his own 
method of selT-improvcmcnt. Noting 
that he seemed to struggle more in games 
in Atlanta than he did on the road. Nash 
asked his numerous kinfolk from near- 
by Marietta. Ga. to stay home — and a 
less nervous Nash won his fourth game 
5-3. Now, if only someone in Atlanta 
could charter a plane to take Tony Perez’ 
relatives to Cincinnati. 


THE WEEK 


A I \A/PQT With a month of thesea- 
ML VVLO I son gone by, Minneso- 
ta still had not lost a series. Everything seems 
to fall together for the Twins. When Calvin 
Griffith fired Catcher John Roscboro be- 
cause he didn't like Roscboro's high salary 
and low opinion of Griffith, eyebrows were 
elevated. When replacement George Mittcr- 
wald went into an all-round, nonstop slump, 
leaving rookie Paul Ratliff to catch, grum- 
bling was heard. Then Tony Oliva 1.346, 24 
RBIs) gave Mittcrwald a simple batting tip 
and the youngster helped beat Cleveland 
with a home run. Next day Ratliff, who 
played only 10 games for the Twins in 1963 
before being exiled to the minors for seven 
years, hit another key home run foi another 
victory. Harmon Killcbrew hit his fifth hom- 
er in as many games and Ron Pcrranoski (8 
saves) figured in five of the last six wins. A 
year ago Jim Spencer of California was in 
Hawaii but not enjoying Waikiki. Struggling 
in the minors was no joy for the grandson of 
a former professional ballplayer, Lloyd 
Spencer, who once hit a home run off a pitch- 
er named Babe Ruth. Last week Spencer was 
leading the American League in hitting with 
continued 
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There, 
fought to be 
room 
inyourlile 

for all kinds 
of money. 


Life insurance is one kind of money. There are others. 
But you know that. 

The important thing is, so do we. We know how 
important a good life insurance plan is to you - 
and how important other financial resources are, too. 
We think this makes us better equipped to do a 
sound, rational job of helping you plan the life 
insurance part of your life. 


State Mutual of America 

A member of The America Group: many companies in many fields, 
looking from many directions at you and your financial future. 


STATE MUTUAL OF AMERICA Individual and Group insurance including Lite, Heailh and Annuities • HANOVER INSURANCE Multiple lines property, casually, bond- 

:e • HANOVER LIFE Stock tile insurance company featuring Individual and Group hie and heailh products • CITIZENS MUTUAL A Michigan multiple I 
lines insurer, ottering Workmen's Compensation, liability and property insurance • WORCESTER/GUARANTEE MUTUAL Property insurance com- H 

panies ottering personal and commercial coverages • BEACON/ AMERICAN SELECT RISK Ohio-based property and casualty insurance companies 
CALIFORNIA COMPENSATION California company specializing in Workmen s Compensation • MASSACHUSETTS BAY Mulhple lines p’op- 
erty and casualty company • AMGRO, INC. A premium tmance company • COLONIAL MANAGEMENT Boslon-based investment counseling company. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA. Worcester. Mass. 01605. Investing over $3 million a week in American enterprise. 



BASEBALL continued 


.377. When he beat New York with two sin- 
gles and a home run, the homer was the sec- 
ond he had hit in Yankee Stadium — one as a 
big-leaguer and one as a sandlotter in the 
Hcarst Sandlot Classic. Oakland had an 
odd week. Last year's home-run hero, Reg- 
gie Jackson, could have wished it was the 
week that wasn't. Benched Friday for weak 
baiting (.180) while Joe Rudi (.189 last year) 
got two hits in a 7-1 win, Jackson suffered a 
47-home-run-slugger's ultimate indignity on 
Saturday. With the game tied 3-3, he was 
sent in ... as a pinch runner. A line dri\e 
that left Chuck Dobson's pitching shoulder 
bulging and discolored may hate been the 
making of Dobson's season. The injury 
seemed to force him into his old three-quar- 
ter-arm pitching groove and for the first time 
he pitched well. Chicago looked like no 
White Sox anyone had ever seen. They had 
committed 42 errors w hile leading the league 
in hitting (five regulars are over .300). Third 
Baseman Bill Melton, batting .325, was field- 
ing .896. Released abruptly in his 13th major 
league season, 33-year-old Jerry Adair criti- 
cized Kansas city Manager Charlie Metro 
in a radio interview. "Any time you have 25 
men who disrespect someone as a man and 
manager, you’ll have morale problems," he 
said. Tony Conigliaro surveyed a Milwau- 
kee Ladies* Night and announced he pre- 
ferred Seattle. "Seattle," he said, "had bet- 
ter-looking women and shorter fences." But 
the Brewers had a five-game winning streak, 
including a sweep of a doubleheader on 
ninth-inning pinch-hit singles in both games. 
Could Seattle top that? 

MINN 18-9 CAL 18-10 OAK 14-16 
CHI 11-17 KC 10-18 MIL 10-20 


AL EAST 


home-run ball trav- 
eled 700 feet without 
ever going out of Baltimore's Memorial 
Stadium. With the Orioles behind 2-1 , Dave 
Johnson hit the right-field foul pole for a two- 
run homer. The ball bounced back onto the 
field and was returned to Kansas City Pitch- 
er Dick Drago. Two pitches later Elrod Hen- 
dricks whacked the same ball into the right- 
field scats. Otherwise it was just another rou- 
tine conic-from-bchind victory, like 13 of the 
2 1 Oriole wins. Take Thursday, for example. 
With two out in the ninth, Frank Robinson 
belted a three-run homer to give Baltimore a 
7-6 victory, its 17th straight over K.C. "It 
means we have a ball club that wants to w in," 
said Earl Weaver. "I'll give you an idea w hat 
kind of club. I call a workout for extra men 
and the whole team shows up." Royals and 
Twins alike bombed weakening Detroit 
pitchers. Tiger moundsmen allowed 32 runs 
and 51 hits in five games, and Kansas City 
scored six runs in the first inning off Mike 
Kilkenny and Tom Timmerman. Even Bill 
Frcchan's home runs in three straight games 
couldn't compensate. Angered by the ab- 
sence of Al Kalinc (.327) from the comput- 


erized All-Star ballot because of the bizarre 
system requiring nominations in March, Jim- 
mie Price said, "I tore the ballots up — that's 
a quote. I threw them in the wastebasket. 
How could I or anyone pick All-Stars in 
spring training? I think other player repre- 
sentalives did the same thing. I do know the 
Tigers never voted." boston's Reggie Smith 
had a particularly bad road trip. In Milwau- 
kee, he and Carl Yastrzcmski were pelted 
with beer bottles, wurst and worse. In Oak- 
land, Reggie crashed into the center-field 
wall and Dave Duncan's hit went for an in- 
sidc-thc-park home run. new york already 
had a pitching problem before long reliever 
John Cumberland suffered the least heroic 
injury of the season. Cumberland sprained 
an ankle when he slipped on soda pop spilled 
around the clubhouse soft-drink machine. 
Ted Williams' Washington Senators batted 
.176 foi the week and had scored 10 runs on 
their entire road trip. Cleveland's Sam Mc- 
Dowell said, "This year's team is the best I've 
ever played with." Then the last-place Indi- 
ans lost their fourth straight. 

BALT 21-8 DET 15-12 BOST 14-13 

NY 16-15 WASH 13-16 CLEV 10-16 

Ml lA/PQT CINCI "' NATI » defeated 
IM L VvLU I twice by the Cubs just 

when the Braves were moving their streak 
into double figures, remained calm, beat Chi- 
cago and maintained a five-game lead, los 
angeles, too, was on a winning tear, with 
four straight and 10 of II. The Dodgers 
swept the faltering Phillies (as they had the 
Expos earlier) and took two of three from 
the Mcts in Shea Stadium, their first vic- 
tories in New York since 1968. Willie Davis, 
slumping badly after his fine 1969 season, 
seemed to revive after receiving a rest — and 
batting advice from his wife. "Jeanna told 
me I was mov ing my head w hen L was sw ing- 
ing," Davis said. "She was right. I remem- 
bered that Ted Williams article on hitting. 

I got it out, got in front of a mirror and prac- 
ticed my swing." Manny Mota came off 
the bench and made people wonder why he 
had been there. He delivered two singles 
and two triples, drove in two runs, and 
scored three— one on a theft of home. Thirty- 
ninc-ycar-old Willie Mays of san Fran- 
cisco hit his 605th and 606th career home 
runs as Miguel Antonio Puente of San 
Luis Potosi, Mexico, won his first major 
league victory, 7-1, on his 22nd birthday. 
The Giants also lost, 14-5 to the Mels 
and 15-8 to the Expos, in rare evidences 
of resistance on the part of the hapless 
East. The West clubs won 26 and lost 
only 10 during the week; at its end, five 
of the six East teams were under .500 for 
the season. On Sunday only one East 
club was able to win, but that was St. 
Louis breaking Atlanta's win streak. Hous- 
ton was 3-2 despite having to use In- 
fielder Marty Martinez behind the plate 


in one game. Two wild pitches got past 
Martinez and then a two-run passed ball. 
san diego won five out of seven as 
Nate Colbert hit four home runs. 


CINN 23-8 ATL 17-12 LA 17-12 
SF 15-16 HOUS 14-17 SO 14-18 

Ml FA QT CHICAGO Cubs were 
\\L LrtU I as streaky as a drunken 
window washer. After six straight losses had 
followed an ll-game winning streak, the 
Cubs suddenly cleaned upon red-hot Cincin- 
nati. They belted out 10 runs in one game 
against the hitherto overpowering Cincy 
staff, then followed up with an 8-1 stomping. 
Billy Williams, who had gone 0 for 15 after 
an earlier string of 0 for 1 6, got three hits and 
two home runs in the first game. Ernie Banks, 
who hadn't gotten a hit on the road, went 
three for four and hit his 499th home run. 
Glenn Bcckcrt had been 0 for 1 7 but hit .400 
against Merritt, Nolan, Gullett, et al. So did 
Don Kcssingcr. Jim Hickman's slump ended 
with two home runs and four hits in eight 
ABs. Even Pitcher Ken Holtzman went 
three-for-ihrcc and was batting .300. With all 
their fine pitching, the niav york Mcts were 
in a batting slump — the same one they had 
been in all season. A rousing .223 as a team, 
four points ahead of Montreal, the Metro- 
politans had only one more home run as a 
team than Henry Aaron had as Henry Aar- 
on. But then they fattened up on San Fran- 
cisco, 14-5, including an eight-run fifth in- 
ning. Art Shamsky, who had slammed a two- 
run homer cailicr in the game, doubled and 
singled and collected two R Bis in that inning. 
Result: Jerry Koosnian finally got his first 
win in seven tries. Philadelphia lost two of 
three to San Diego and two extra-inning 
games to Los Angeles. Grant Jackson had a 
7-0 lead over the Padres in a game the Phil- 
lies lost 1 1 -8, and Chris Short dropped an 8-2 
game. “Lucchcsi has a quick hook," Jackson 
grumbled about his manager. "I'm used to a 
four-man rotation," Short complained. Said 
Lucchcsi: "I don't want any alibis from 
pitchers." Danny Murtaugh of pmsBURUit 
said: "Lousy hitting, lousy fielding, lousy 
pitching. Our hitting is so bad I don't know 
who to sit down." The Pirates used 33 pitch- 
ers in 1 1 games. In an 11-7 loss Willie Star- 
gell dropped a fly ball, Roberto Clemente fell 
dow n on a liner and let in two runs and a Joe 
Gibbon w ild pitch let in two more w hen the 
Reds' Bobby Tolan craftily pointed the 
w rong way to the ball to Catcher Manny San- 
guillcn. Pirate luck continued: in another 12- 
6 crycr a strikeout was nullified by a passed 
ball. st. louis lost a ninth straight night 
game, including one in which Bob Gibson 
had been given a 3-0 lead. Montreal's week 
was notable for a May snowstorm that can- 
celed a game in Jarry Park. 

CHI 15-11 NY 14-15 PHIL 13-16 
PITT 13-16 ST. L 11-14 MONT 8-19 
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Authentic. 



FEATHER BONNET 

With white hackle 
(feather). Coloured 
hackles are used 
in the British Army 

to differentiate 
between regiments. 


“WING" EPAULETS 

To protect the shoulders 
from sword cuts. 


GOLD SASH 

Always worn 
the left shoulder 


KILT 

Formerly in one piece with the 
shoulder plaid, but now worn 
separately. Highland regiments 
of the British Army wear the kilt. 


SILVER COLLAR BADGES 

The Dewar's Highlander 
wears the Saltire of St. Andrew, 
Patron Saint of Scotland. 


SHOULDER PIN 

In cold weather, or at night, 
a clansman in the field 
would unfasten the 
shoulder pin so that his plaid 
became a warm cloak or a blanket. 


DRUM MAJOR’S BATON 

The Scots have marched into 
battle to the skirl of the pipes, 
from Bannockburn (1314) 
to Aden (1967). 


METAL "BREASTPLATE" 

Worn where belt and sash 
cross, and carrying the 

drumsticks symbolic of the 
role of the Drum Major. 


Known the world over as 
the Scottish and British 
soldier's colour. 


Originally a leather wallet, worn 
suspended from the waistbelt 
to carry the day’s ration. There are 
no pockets in the kilt. 


Gaelic name, caddis, 
meaning striped. 


with basket hilt. Worn 
at the belt, it is called in 
Gaelic the claith veg, 
(claybeg), or small sword, 
to distinguish it from the 
claith mhor (claymore), 
or great sword. 


means a garment, the main 
garment of early times, 
which was kilt and blanket-wrap 
all in one piece. Tartan is the 
characteristic cloth of Scotland, 
woven in stripes. 


(DEWAR'S 
“WHITE LABEL" 

Certain fine whiskies from the hills and glens of Scotland are 
blended into every drop of Dewar’s "White Label.” 

Before blending, every one of these selected whiskies is rested 
and matured in its own snug vat. 

Then, one by one, they’re brought together by the skilled hand 
of the master blender of Perth. 

Dewar’s never varies. 



MAY IS 

NATIONAL TAVERN 
MONTH 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • 86.8 PROOf • © SCHENLEY IMPORTS CO.. N.Y..N.Y. 


fishing /Robert H. Boyle 


For some, 
minis are the 
maximum 


|\/|ini fish arc young fish. Tliey are 
I*' not tropical fish, such as tetras, 
barbs and angels sold in pet stores, but 
living, breathing ripsnorting American 
fish, such as baby tuna, infant sea bass, 
jack crevalles, weakfish, blues, barracuda 
and other killers of the deep. There are, 
at latest count, maybe a dozen serious 
mini fishermen. Any slob can crank in 
a 90-pound white marlin, but the fish- 
erman who catches a two-inch pompano. 


threc-fourths-inch barracuda or a smid- 
gen of a post-larval striped bass is the 
man who rates big in mini-fishing cir- 
cles, especially if he can keep his tiny 
catch alive in an aquarium. 

However small the quarry, mini-fish- 
ing circles are enlarging all the time. 
Last month three vocal advocates of mini 
fishing, Seth Rosenbaum, a computer 
analyst, Joe Mintzer, an electrician, and 
myself, were on a panel held during the 
course of the American Littoral Society's 
annual day-long symposium on the sea. 
I had warned my fellow panelists that 
given our minute range of interest we 
could expect only a mini turnout for 
our hour session, perhaps 20 people at 
best, but we were overwhelmed to find 
the lecture hall jammed with 600. For 
us mini fishermen, it was a maxi meet- 
ing, and we held everyone enthralled with 
our small talk. 

In the New York area, where most 
of the mini fishermen come from, mini 
fishing is at its absolute peak from late 
July through November. At this time 


of year the Gulf Stream carries the young 
of any number of tropical species north, 
and offshore fish sometimes come in. 
too. The adept Rosenbaum has caught 
baby bonito, ordinarily found far out 
at sea, on a tiny red and white bucktail 
jig near the mouth of the East River in 
Queens, and he regularly catches infant 
jack crevalle off a pier in Brooklyn. Ro- 
senbaum’s apartment is lined with tanks 
abubblc with his catches. Once he made 
the mistake of putting a four-inch jack 
into a tank with a nine-inch kingfish. A 
lone jack will adhere to its schooling in- 
stinct and follow a larger fish around, 
and Rosenbaum’s jack all but gave the 
kingfish a nervous breakdown. 

Last year, Rosenbaum went down to 
Culebra in the West Indies where he 
used teensy-weensy size-22 trout hooks 
to catch sergeants major and beau greg- 
orics, which he brought back home for 
his aquariums. Rosenbaum got a three- 
inch barracuda which he raised to seven 
inches before his eight-inch octopus 
ate it. At present his prize is a squat 



lobster from the Bahamas. “Last week 
I had to give him a haircut because he 
had so much algae on him," he says. “I 
use an electric toothbrush. I have the 
red brush, he has the green one.” 

For several years Rosenbaum has col- 
lected with the king of mini fishermen, 
Joe Mintzer, who speaks with a marked 
New York accent. “Fish are beautiful,” 
Joe says. "They’re like boids.” Now in 
his 50s, he has been mini fishing since 
he was 3, when he pulled a tiny sunfish 
out of a lake in Central Park. Fittingly, 
Joe is a little fellow. He has frizzly red 
hair and a preoccupied expression, as 
though he were always thinking of mini 
fish or microscopic algae. He lives in a 
seventh floor walk-up apartment on the 
Lower East Side, right under the land- 
lord’s pigeon coop, but raised in an- 
other time under different circumstances 
he might well be Professor Joseph Mint- 
zer, distinguished ichthyologist. “This 
guy is unbelievable,” says a member of 
The New York Aquarium, to which 
Mintzer has given hundreds of small fish. 


Among the fish Joe has taken are baby 
tuna, lizard fish, four-eye butterfly fish, 
orange filefish, mullet, pompano, grunts 
and northern stargazers. 

Much of Joe’s collecting is done at 
Rockaway Beach which he visits on Sun- 
day by subway, toting snorkel gear, 
buckets and nets. He has a selection of 
apron nets which he wears like a bib. 
To get mini fish which hide in seaweed, 
he swims face down through the water, 
holding out the hem of a green apron 
net. To complete the camouflage, he also 
wears sneakers dyed green. "Unfortu- 
nately, he often wears the green sneak- 
ers while seining on white sand, so the 
theory is a little weak," says Rosenbaum, 
a droll sort. Sometimes Joe uses a fish 
trap shaped like a lampshade. There is 
netting on the sides and bottom, and 
the top is open. The bottom is baited 
with chum, and after the fish swim in, 
Joe simply hauls the trap to the sur- 
face. This is patterned after an old tech- 
nique, but the difference is that Joe’s 
trap is rectangular instead of round. 


“Fish don’t like round things," he says. 

Once a year, Joe goes down to col- 
lect at Miami Beach, where he has put 
up at the same hotel for years, or may- 
be the hotel puts up with him. He has a 
room on the first floor rear, because, he 
explains, “I catch most of my fish right 
there in the soif.” 

Joe says the hardest part of mini fish- 
ing is to get the mini fish to live. “I got 
a triggerfish up to an inch," he says. 
“It dropped dead from fright. Menhaden 
are hard to keep alive, but if you ever 
get one to live you can’t kill it. They’re 
good because they feed by filtering the 
water, and they keep a tank clean. All 
my tough fish I put together, the trig- 
gerfish, filefish, porcupine fish. Once I 
tried some baby cod. Promptly when 
the temperature hits 70° they drop dead. 
They need cold water.” Once Joe scraped 
up money to go to Bermuda to mini 
fish, and to him Bermuda remains the 
promised land. “It’s a cinch to catch lit- 
tle fish there," he says. “They don’t run 
away. Nobody chases them.” ino 
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B Count t he good things in your life 
for a change. There are people 
to love and places to go and good 
- t imes to have. So live, and 
. jnake Pepsi-Cola part of it all. 
Pepsi... it’s got a lot to give. 







Kodel AN EASTMAN POLYESTER FIBER. 

Barber pole stripes up-dated 
with the shape of the Seventies. 
"The McGee" by Eagle Shirtmakers 
^ ^features a unique back seam for tapered 
construction, two-button cuffs and a long-point 
collar. In an Alfred Schlossberg durable-press 
dobby weave of Kodel polyester and cotton . 
Red or blue stripes. Made to sell for about $12. 
At fine stores everywhere. 


Plumage 70: 

Eagle shirts with Kodel 


twnup ,m 


EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS. INC., subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company. 1133 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS. NEW YORK. N.Y. 10036. 
Kodel is the trademark for Eastman polyester fiber. Eastman makes only the fiber, not fabrics or apparel. 




They call it Precision for good reason 


W hen the Dallas Aces go to Stockholm next month to 
challenge for the Bermuda Bowl, they will encounter 
the team that was America's nemesis in the world cham- 
pionship in Rio last year. Nationalist China, which fin- 
ished second to Italy's Blue Team in Rio — keeping our 
team out of the finals for the first time since the beginning 
of Bermuda Bowl competition in 1950 — also won the 1969 
Far Eastern Championship by a wide margin. The Chi- 
nese scored 118 victory points to 101 for the runner-up, 
Hong Kong. 

The victorious Chinese team included Patrick Huang 
and M. F. Tai, using the Precision System they employed 
so successfully in Rio; K. J. Cheng and C. H. Hsioa, who 
did not play Precision but may adopt it for Stockholm; 
and V. C. Chow-C. H. Lee, who will have to be replaced 
with another pair because, as officers of the Nationalist 
Chinese Air Force, their presence in Taiwan cannot be 
spared. 

The inventor of the Precision System is C. C. Wei, who 
was the nonplaying captain of the team in Rio. Wei and 
his wife Kathy, who rules the ofT-hours conduct of her 
team with ironhanded but feminine charm, do not claim 
to be bridge players of world class. But the discipline 


East- West vulnerable 
South dealer 



imposed by Mmc. Wei away from the table, and by her 
husband's Precision System at the table, had much to do 
with China's stunning success in Brazil. The system, as 
played by Huang-Tai. was again a big factor in the Far 
Eastern Championship, as witness this deal from their 
match against fourth-place Indonesia. 

When the hand w'as first played with Indonesia holding 
the North-South cards. South uneventfully reached a three- 
no-trump contract and, after a heart opening, made 10 
top tricks for +430. But with Huang as South and Tai sit- 
ting North, the Precision System took them through seven 
rounds of bidding before they ended up in a precise con- 


tract of six diamonds: 



SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

i* 

PASS 

24 

PASS 

a# 

PASS 

3* 

PASS 

3 N.T. 

PASS 

44 

PASS 


PASS 

44 

PASS 

44 

PASS 


PASS 

S N.T. 

PASS 

64 

PASS 

»♦ 

PASS 

PASS 

PASS 

Opening lead: ace of hearts 




South’s opening club bid was strong and artificial; it 
was also a mini in that the hand included only 17 points 
in high cards and was no great shakes in distribution. 
North's forcing-to-gamc two-club response was also a 
near minimum as far as high-card strength was concerned — 
it guaranteed eight points, and at least a five-card club 
suit. South's rebid showed at least a five-card diamond 
suit, and North's hand suddenly became enormously 
valuable because of the heart void. It was worth five 
more points in support of diamonds. North established 
the suit with his diamond raise (precisely, his four 
trumps should have included the jack or better). South 
showed minimum values and no six-card suit with his 
no-trump rebid. North's four-club bid showed six-card 
length, and, thereafter, once North had cue-bid hearts. 
South drove to the slam. 

Against the heart opening, declarer had little trouble. 
He ruffed in dummy, played two top trumps, leaving the 
queen outstanding, and then ran clubs. West could ruff 
anytime he chose, but dummy still had a trump left as an 
entry to the established clubs, which provided sufficient 
discards to take care of declarer's remaining losers. 

Even against what would seem to be the most threat- 
ening opening — a spade — declarer can make his slam by 
taking the spade ace, the two top trumps and playing four 
rounds of clubs, discarding his two spade losers before 
West can ruff in with the high trump. end 
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hockey / Leo Monahan 


Got those St. Louis blues 


In the wake of Boston's ominously swift Stanley Cup triumph, all the 
West has them; equality with the East seems more distant than ever 


J acques Plante, 41, goalkeeper of the 
St. Louis Blues, lay in St. Louis’ Jew- 
ish Hospital last week as his teammates 
finished out their gloomy Stanley Cup se- 
ries with the brassy, bellicose Boston 
Bruins. Plante has had his nose shattered 
four times, his cheekbone cracked twice, 
his jaw fractured once during an out- 
standing career. Now he was recovering 
from his most damaging mishap — a de- 
flected shot that struck his mask between 
the eyes in the first game of the finals. 
Plante had a red welt over his left eye. 
Flecks of blue and yellow discolored the 
area. "I'm convinced,” he said, "that the 
mask saved my life. I always told myself 
that if necessary I would put my face in 
front of a shot. But now, after this one — 
the pain every time 1 move my head — I 
don’t think that way any more.” 

What happened to Plante was merely 


a harbinger of what was to befall the 
Blues all week. In his despair. Plante be- 
lieved he was finished in St. Louis. He 
was beginning to think about seeking 
employment elsewhere — and probably 
will find it with another expansion team, 
perhaps Vancouver or Buffalo. "I’m 
through here,” he said. "I’m convinced 
of it. There’s no room for Jacques. I’ll 
go anywhere else.” Despite Plante's age 
and outlook somebody will find room 
for him, and this is but one of many 
signs of the expansion clubs’ woeful 
weakness. 

When the NHL expanded in 1967 to 
twice its size, equality between East and 
West was confidently expected to come 
about within five years. Now, with two 
new entries to dilute a store of talent al- 
ready depleted for the West through the 
wholesale trading of first-choice amateur 



(junior) draft picks, parity is not even 
on the horizon. Furthermore, Chicago's 
Black Hawks move into the West next 
season, with all that that implies for the 
divisional race. 

The Blues are the best of the West, 
but that is not saying much. In three 
straight cup finals they have failed to 
win a single game. If they can’t com- 
pete on fairly even terms w ith the pow- 
ers of the East, how can Los Angeles, 
Oakland and the others compete with 
Chicago? (At least the NHL governors 
have decided on a "crossover” in the 
1971 playoffs. East and West will play 
an interlocking schedule in the semifi- 
nals, thus assuring the two strongest 
teams in the final.) 

As Plante contemplated his future last 
week, NHL President Clarence S. Camp- 
bell gave some anxious thought to the 
league’s. He talked of the pursuit of par- 
ity. "Before expansion," he said, "I tried 
to persuade the original owners to be 
more generous. I thought I had them con- 
vinced, but the next morning I was as 
dead as a maggot. The cabals took over. 
Originally, we had a rule against the trad- 
ing of amateur draft choices. When the 
West Division came into being, some 
West owners said I was interfering with 
their business." He shrugged. "Any 
knowing man realized what would hap- 
pen. You can’t put a mortgage on your- 
self for life.” 

What happened was that the new 
teams, distraught at the flotsam and jet- 
sam acquired in the original stocking, 
traded future amateur picks for imme- 
diate help. Now most of them are pay- 
ing the price. Los Angeles, for instance, 
docs not have a No. I choice until 1975. 
Minnesota is not much better off. In 
1971 only two teams — St.Louisand Phil- 
adelphia — have No. 1 picks. 

"We have two No. 1 choices next 
year," said Sid Salomon III, executive 
vice-president of the Blues. "Those and 
future picks are the lifeblood of our fran- 
chise. We won’t trade draft choices. It's 
the only way to come up with a po- 
tential superstar — an Orr or a Hull.” 
As Salomon spoke, he stood in the lob- 
by of Boston's Sheraton Plaza Hotel 
awaiting game No. 4 and the coup de 
grace from Boston. "We're the best of 
a very poor lot.” he admitted, "but at 
least we're the best in the West. I think 
our organization did a fine job putting 
together the team it did. Our guys tried 
hard, as hard as they could. They 
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HARRY SINDEN SALUTES A BRUIN GOAL 


wouldn’t quit. It’s not their fault that 
they weren’t good enough. 

"If the owners really want parity, or 
competition, to put it another way, they 
can get it by cutting their protected lists 
to 12 and giving the weaker teams a 
crack at some talent. They could even 
sell us a few players. They say we got 
in for S2 million, a bargain, while the 
new clubs paid $6 million But remem- 
ber this, we spent another S8 million 
for our building and improvements. 
That's a big investment. Wc don’t know 
if we’ll be able to compete well enough 
in the future to make it pay off." 

Salomon is aware that age is a prob- 
lem with his team. Glenn Hall, the Blues’ 
other elder in goal, is 38. Ernie Wake- 
ley, a * rookie” at 29, is coming in. 
The Blues average 30 years of age; 10 
regulars arc 30 or older Only two 
Blues arc under 25 In contrast, the Bru- 
ins average four years younger, and 
only three of them — John Bucyk, John 
McKenzie and Eddie Johnston — are 
over 30. Nine — half the squad — are 25 
or younger. Still Boston, not St. Lou- 
is, will get three of the top 1 4 young play- 
ers in Canada in June's amateur draft. 


Buffalo and Vancouver will toss a coin 
for the first pick, and the winner un- 
doubtedly will choose the Montreal 
Junior Canadiens’ center, Gilbert Per- 
reault. who has been called "the best 
since Orr.” The loser probably will 
pick one of these talented youngsters: 
Ray Martynk, a colorful goalie from 
Flin Flon, Manitoba; Dale Tallon, a 
center-defenseman with the Toronto 
Marl boros; or Reg Leach, a rugged 
wing, also of Flin Flon. Los Angeles 
should pick next, but it has traded 
away its choice — for Skip Krake, a jour- 
neyman center. Boston takes that one, 
thank you. Next comes Philadelphia. 
Aha. Boston has that one, too, in ex- 
change for a minor league forward, 
Rosaire Paicmcnt. Next comes Oakland. 
Oops. The Seals have traded their choice 
to Montreal, for Carol Vadnais. And 
so it will go next month in the draft. 
Sid III had a very good point. 

Unless the expansion teams can mus- 
ter enough votes to change things, they 
can forget about a Stanley Cup cham- 
pionship for at least another decade. 
Boston went 29 years between titles, 
but it appears now to be building a dy- 
nasty anchored by Orr, who, of course, 
is only 22 and this season was the win- 
ner of three of the NHL’s six major tro- 
phies: Hart (most valuable player), Ross 
(the scoring champion) and Norris (best 
defenseman). 

Orr had little to say about the dis- 
parity in talent between the divisions. He 
just did his thing, except when Blues 
Coach Scotty Bowman assigned utility- 
man Jim Roberts to shadow him. Orr 
accepted the special treatment for two 
games, then, piqued, he rapped Roberts 
in the mouth with his stick. 

Other Bruins were more vocal. Phil Es- 
posito, who set a Stanley Cup scoring rec- 
ord w'lth 26 points and broke the record 
for goals, with 13, said, "I don’t want to 
take anything away from St. Louis, be- 
cause they are a good hockey team, but 
this final is anticlimactic, the same as last 
year after Montreal beat us. We’ve just 
got too good a hockey club.” 

The Bruins, meanwhile, played better 
than they had all season. The line cf 
Fred Stanfield, Johnny Bucyk and John- 
ny McKenzie surpassed a record for 
playoff points that was set in 1 955 by De- 
troit’s famous Gordie Howc-Earl Reibel- 
Ted Lindsay combination. Goalie Gerry 
Cheevers also set a record with 10 con- 
secutive playoff victories. Steady Eddie 


Westfall was exceptional in killing pen- 
alties and winning face-offs. His line- 
mate, Derek Sanderson, wasn't bad: he 
won no fewer than 18 of his 24 face- 
offs in the second game. Both scored 
shorthand goals. 

Throughout the sweep, Boston Coach 
Harry Sinden refused to belittle the 
Blues, although it was obvious they were 
overmatched. Sinden was particularly 
tense before the third game, when the 
Blues switched to Glenn Hall in goal. 
"These damn papers have us winning 
four straight," he said. "Mr. Hall could 
have a lot to say about that." Hall did. 
He blocked 42 shots in acrobatic fash- 
ion, but four others got by him. After 
that game, dewed with nervous perspi- 
ration, Sinden relaxed a little. He turned 
an ear to the shouting in the dressing 
room nearby. “You don’t think those 
guys are going to lose Sunday, do you?” 
he asked with a smile. 

As the week began. Bowman had 
hopes of a long-shot upset, or at least 
winning a game or two. His comments, 
game by game, tell the story. Game 1: "It 
wasn't a 6-1 game. There's no excuse for 
missing the goals we did. I can’t under- 
stand it.” Game 2: "They were twice as 
good as us tonight.” (Sinden: "We were 
three times as good.”) Game 3: "If we 
play better and Boston plays worse, we 
can make it closer. We’ll have to make it 
closer before we start talking about w in- 
ning. We feel bad. but I know five other 
West teams that must feel worse." 

During the annual NHL award lun- 
cheon, when Orr, Chicago's Tony Es- 
posito and St. Louis Center Phil Goy- 
ettc were honored, Red Bcrenson turned 
to Bowman in the packed Sheraton Pla- 
za ballroom and asked, "How long do 
we have to stay here?" Replied Bow- 
man: "At least until Sunday.” 

Said Sanderson: "There is no way 
we’re going back to St. Louis. Hell, we 
have a tougher workout in practice.” 

On Sunday the Blues came close to zip- 
ping Sanderson's lip with an admirable 
counterattack — a spasm of vigor that 
carried them to a 3-2 lead in the third pe- 
riod. That Boston had to come from be- 
hind to tie the score is tribute enough to 
the Blues' courage. Winning might have 
made them feel the West had some 
chance of going places. How pat, how 
perfect it was that Bobby Orr scored the 
winning goal after 40 seconds of over- 
time. It’s his puck now, and heaven help 
the underdogs. 
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horse racing / Whitney Tower 


The Commander may trail in Pimlico dust 


Despite his impressive Derby win, the Preakness outlook is not bright for Dust Commander, who must face 
the toughest of his Kentucky foes and a few aspiring strangers, too. Of course, it might rain, and . . . 


T he best thing that can be said about 
this week's 95th running of the 
Preakness at Pimlico is that it will be con- 
tested by fewer than 17 runners and thus 
ought to be a truer test of class than 
the traffic-muddled Kentucky Derby. No 
more than 12 colts are likely to start at 
Baltimore, and maybe as few as nine, 
which means a fairly wicldy bunch will 
be dealing with Pimlico’s rather tricky 
conditions — a track that is deeper in tex- 
ture and demands more maneuverability 
than Churchill Downs and a race that 
is 1 10 yards shorter than the Derby. 

This is to take no credit away from 
Derby winner Dust Commander, who 
won with ridiculous ease, beating My 
Dad George by five lengths and the rest 
of the field from here to East Overshoe. 
But it will be interesting to see if Dust 
Commander, winner of the Blue Grass 
and the Derby on ofT tracks, will again 
be able to capitalize on the sort of go- 
ing he relishes, and it is certain that the 
other Preakness jockeys arc not going 
to be hasty about giving Dust Com- 
mander's rider, Mike Mangancllo, the 
rail at any stage of this second Triple 
Crown classic. 

Of even more immediate concern to 
Dust Commander’s owner, Robert Leh- 
mann, and his trainer, Don Combs, is 
whether their colt is at his best. He had 
a little heat in his left front ankle last 
week, which is not exactly what one 
wants in a potential Preakness favorite. 
He missed a day or two of light work, 
and a decision as to whether or not to 
start him at Pimlico probably won’t be 
made until less than 48 hours before 
post time. Preakness spectators, aware of 
all this — and particularly if the track is 
fast — are not likely to send the Derby 
winner off as the favorite. Nor, if he 
starts, is he likely to win. 

The first five of those w ho trailed Dust 
Commander through the long Churchill 


Downs stretch are expected to appear 
for round two. They arc My Dad George, 
High Echelon, Naskra, Silent Screen and 
Admiral’s Shield. In addition. Person- 
ality (eighth). Native Royalty (ninth) 
and Robin’s Bug (10th) will be on hand. 
Some of the others who may make it 
are Plenty Old, a Santa Anita stakes win- 
ner this winter. Stop Time, Oh Fudge 
and, possibly, Buzkashi. The latter ran 
in the one-mile Withers at Aqueduct last 
week and finished fifth to his sprinting 
stablcmate Haglcy after being forced to 
check slightly at the head of the stretch. 

The Withers was supposed to provide 
a few more Preakness starters, but it 
didn’t turn out that way. Hagley took 
the lead almost at the start and kept it 
most of the way to beat another sprint- 
er, Delaware Chief, by two lengths. 
Tatoi, trained by Frank Whiteley for 
Orme Wilson Jr., was another two 
lengths back and a length ahead of 
Greentree Stable’s Cut The Comedy, 
w ho made a bold move turning for home 
and then pretty much gave up the whole 
business, barely hanging on to save 
fourth money by a head from Buzkashi. 
(Although Greentree won’t have a rep- 
resentative in the Preakness, the stable 
may have found its No. 1 Belmont Stakes 
prospect last week in Liberty Card, a 
gray colt by Sea-Bird and the Bold Rul- 
er marc Time For Bed.) Both Hagley 
and Buzkashi arc owned by Jimmy and 
Alice Mills of Virginia and trained by 
Woods Garth. They figured the mile of 
the Withers would be too short for Buz- 
kashi and too long for Hagley, and were 
pleasantly surprised by the results, but 
their decision about the Preakness might 
be to pass it up completely, reserving 
Haglcy for further sprint stakes and sav- 
ing Buzkashi for the Jersey Derby on 
May 30. If Buzkashi should go to the 
Preakness, he would rate as a distinct 
comc-from-behind threat. 


Another non-Dcrby-startcr with a 
hope of making things stimulating for 
Dust Commander and his followers was 
Calumet Farm's Sunny Tim, who had 
won both the Swift and Bay Shore this 
spring. Sunny Tim won a mile-and-iis 
prepat Pimlico last week handily enough 
but then turned up with an ailing left fore- 
leg and is out at least until the Bel- 
mont. One of the runners he beat. Stop 
Time, will probably give the Preakness 
a try, futile as it is likely to be. 

What of the rest? My Dad George 
still refuses to run a bad race. His Fla- 
mingo and Florida Derby victories were 
as outstanding as any races of the win- 
ter or spring season, and in the Ken- 
tucky Derby, although he was clearly 
outrun in the stretch by Dust Command- 
er, he made a long move into conten- 
tion from 14th position and was, mo- 
mentarily, in close traffic on the final 
turn, when he and Holy Land both dove 
for an opening, the opening that Holy 
Land did not get through. 

The John Jacobs-trained entry of H igh 
Echelon and Personality ran respectably 
at Churchill Downs. High Echelon, who 
can't get himself started until his races 
are half over, came from dead last at 
the half-mile pole and still managed to 
finish third, beaten only half a length 
by My Dad George. Personality, win- 
ner of the mile-and-an-cighth Wood Me- 
morial over Silent Screen, was supposed 
to be the stronger of the Jacobs entries, 
but he apparently propped at the head 
of the Churchill Downs stretch at the 
sight of one of the many puddles on the 
track and thereafter lost most of his ac- 
tion — and his competitive will as well. 

Naskra, the Everglades winner, acquit- 
ted himself well in the Derby to finish 
fourth, especially in view’ of some mi- 
nor leg trouble the week before. “He 
ran fine, I thought, even after missing a 
few days,” says Trainer Phil Johnson. 

continued 
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1970. Lee Trevino puts together 
your new golf game. 




"I designed these clubs 
for the average golfer. 
I know his mistakes 
and how clubs can im- 
prove his game. Fault- 
less 70’s will. Or my 
name isn’t Trevino.” 
He’s a former golf in- 
structor as well as U.S. Open champ. 

And his name is Trevino. 

‘If this shaft doesn’t im- 
prove your game — try 
bowling.” Our exclusive 
Action-Shaft is light like 
aluminum, strong 
l' like steel. A special 
\ steel alloy provides a 
j stronger lower portion 
that flexes with the 
swing, yet returns to the 
straight position faster. 

This quick response 
explodes into the ball. * 

Another thing. Swing 
a Faultless. You'll notice 
. the weight distribu 
tion immediately. 

Since the shaft is 
lighter, the club- 
head can be heavier 
for a bigger impact. 

”1 wanta longerclub. A big- 
ger arc. And more power!” So be 
it. Our standard driver measures 43Vz 
inches not 43. All our clubs are Vz inch 
longer. A longer shaft means a wider arc, faster club- 

!? ei,s . . ^ head speed and better power. 

r ours And if you have long legs or 

short arms you can stand straighten 

‘‘Give me a bigger ‘sweet shot’ area.” Look at 
our contact face. It’s big. And set deeply into the 
wood. No uneven screws. No screws. Just a rock- 


solid fusion with wood. And that wood is 
the finest quality maple. With extra 
cross-grain laminations for strength. 

Faultless woods are finished with tough poly- 
urethane. Four coats of it. Looks beautiful. And stays 
looking beautiful. 

‘‘That’s no driver. That's a Wind Cheater!” 
]~ Lee knows driving into the wind is tough. 
Even for the pros. And he knows a slice 
ours Theirs is even worse trouble hit high into the air. 
So we made a deep-faced driver and reduced the 
loft to 11 degrees. Gives 


M 


"Make them 
one at a time. One at a 
time.” Faultless clubs aren't 
cranked out 500 at a crack. 
They’re handmade. Handwrapped. 
Handground. So you're getting 
the finest custom-quality 
woods and irons at 
regular prices. 

When you’re fin- 
ished looking at our 
woods, swing one of the 
new Faultless irons. Notice 
f| the 2 offset clubface. And the 

**Jbood balance our swing-weighting gives them. 
Few clubs are better than these! 

“If you buy my clubs, I’ll arrange 
for you to get 12 Faultless golf balls , , Yj 

free. They’re longer, straighter and 
tougher because they’re solid. 

My compliments, Amigo.” 


Faultless 70s by Lee Trevino. 

new Lee Trevino Sportswear 


Faultless Golf Products. Division ol Abbott Laboratories • Look tor 



•hAM * SON'- 


iUfiend 

urtegend saj 


of 100 Pipers. 


says: sip a good Scotch 
id uou’l hear one oiDer 


and you’ll hear one piper, 
or four if the Scotch is mellow. 


But only the sip of a noble Scotch 
will make 100 pipers play. 


We don't ask you 
allow our legend. Just a sip 
pow and then of the taste 
I that matches it. 


Pipers Scotch. 
ram.Scottand. 


Sco«»*na *l #6 «>*ec* 
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HORSE RACING 




“He has his legs now. is fit and is ready 
to run. And the Preakness distance won't 
bother him one bit." Admiral's Shield 
is by Cro7icr. a very game runner, but 
Crozier wasn't his best at these distanc- 
es. and there is nothing in his son’s sixth- 
place Derby performance to suggest that 
Admiral's Shield is not a chip off the 
same sprinter's block. 

That leaves Silent Screen, who had 
every possible chance to win the Derby — 
he had a length lead at the head of the 
stretch and an open road ahead of him— 
and failed. It could have been that he 
did not like the off track. It also could 
have been that he did not like the dis- 
tance. For all his fine record of five wins 
in six starts last season. Sonny Wcr- 
blin's chestnut has yet to win a race be- 
yond a mile and 70 yards. The excuses 
he's had for his failures since then can- 
not obliterate the possibility that he may 
not be a classic colt. 

Still, the Preakness, as our shortest 
classic race, affords an excellent winning 
chance to runners who are simply not 
up to the Derby's 10 furlongs or the Bel- 
mont's mile and a half. In fact, explains 
Woods Garth, “the pacesetter or the 
horse who stays just off the pace has 
the best chance in the Preakness. With 
the tighter turns at Pimlico, the winner 
w ho comes from behind has to be much 
the best horse." There is ample evidence 
to support this theory. Comc-from-be- 
hind Preakness winners such as Carry 
Back, Tom Rolfc and Damascus were 
the best horses in their respective Preak- 
ness fields. On the other hand, the Preak- 
ness also has been won recently by such 
colts as Bold Ruler. Tim Tam. Bally 
Ache. Candy Spots, Northern Dancer, 
Kauai King. Forward Pass and Majestic 
Prince, all of whom either stayed close 
up to the early pace or took the lead at 
the start and held it all the way. Only Da- 
mascus, incidentally, of all the above- 
named. went on to win the Belmont. 

If you subscribe to this theory, the 
best Preakness chances must go to Si- 
lent Screen. Personality, Naskra and per- 
haps Plenty Old. A good deal of racing 
luck would be needed by High Eche- 
lon, Native Royalty. Buzkashi or My 
Dad George. If Dust Commander can 
bring the rains to Pimlico, he could pull 
off another surprise — only this time it 
would not be a surprise. But if the track 
does come up fast, the call here is Per- 
sonality. followed by My Dad George, 
Silent Screen and Naskra. end 
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We made 
the tobacco 
for your 
favorite pipe. 



Sail is blended in Holland from Hof the world’s 
smoothest, gentlest tobaccos. It’s extra long cut to give you 
a slow-burning, cool smoke. Try it, it won’t bite. Sail is 
imported in four blends from natural to fully aromatic. 

It will make your favorite pipe taste even better. 

Made in Holland by Theodorus Niemeyer <J\p> Holland's leading tobacco blender since 1819. 
Available in handy pocket <<^^> pouches and larger size export tins. 


HOW CANA 


Throughout 1969, a year in which he emerged 
as the leading money-winner on the golf 
tour , Frank Beard kept a diary. In it 
he wrote of the demanding , se/J-centered 
life of the real touring pro — the one without 
jet planes , secretaries and million-dollar 
contracts. Here , in Part / of a series, 
he recounts events that climax with that 
most common of all athletic situations: losing 
by FRANK BEARD Edited by Dick- Schaap 



MISS 18-INCH 


Jan. I. Louisville— I’m not Arnold Palm- 
er. I’m not Jack Nicklaus. I'm not one 
of the handful of superstars on the pro- 
fessional golf tour, I don’t fly my own 
jet from tournament to tournament. I 
don’t have my own equipment company. 
I don’t have any fan clubs, and when I 
walk down the fairways, unless I’m play- 
ing with Arnic or Jack or Billy or some- 
body like that. I don’t usually have much 
of a gallery to bother me. I’m a pro- 
fessional golfer — and a good one. I 
think but I’m just not one of the glam- 
our boys. I haven't won a tournament 
in a year and a half, not since the 1967 
Indianapolis 500 Festival. But I don’t 
want anyone to waste any sympathy on 
me. Last year I became the first man in 
golfing history to earn more than SI00,- 
000 in prize money without winning a 
tournament. I finished second three times 
and I placed among the top 1 5 in 19 tour- 
naments. as often as any other golfer, 
more often than Palmer. Nicklaus and 


Casper. The heart of my game is con- 
sistency. 

Right now, a few' months short of 
my 30th birthday. I should be approach- 
ing the peak of my game. I’m looking 
forward to the 1969 tour. I hate the trav- 
eling life, but I love to play golf, and 
I’d love to make this my biggest year. 
The tour’s not what most people seem 
to think. It's not all sunshine and pret- 
ty girls and cheering crowds. It’s a life 
without roots. It’s a potentially reward- 
ing life, but also a frustrating life. There’s 
no real opponent except your own stu- 
pid mental and physical mistakes. 

Jan. 4. Buena Park. Calif.- “Hello. 
Frank. Boy. you look fat." Everyone is 
picking on my belly. I suppose I am get- 
ting fat. I’m up to 195 pounds, which 
doesn’t spread out too well on my 6' 
body. I promise myself I’m going to go 
on a diet. Tomorrow. 

The first thing I did today was put 


out some fishlines about getting an au- 
tomobile. I’ve got a car from the tour- 
nament committee for here, but I need 
one for the whole six or seven weeks 
out West. I couid rent one. but it’d cost 
S700. maybe S800. and I don’t sec any 
sense in spending the money if I don’t 
have to. I’ve been trying to pull every 
deal I know how to get a free car. I’d 
be happy to pose for publicity pictures 
in return for the use of a car. I’m just 
going to drive it for a few- thousand 
miles and then turn it back in. So far. I 
haven’t had any luck. I sure hope I don’t 
wind up renting one. That’s a lot of 
money just for driving around. 

Jan. 15. Napa, Calif.— I'm worrying 
about my putting. I’m worrying about 
my whole game. I’m a chronic worrier, 
and it seems like I always have to have 
something to worry about. Right now 
my main concern is finishing among the 
top 60 money-winners for 1969. You’ve 
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PUTTS? 


got to be in the top 60 to make it worth- 
while to play the tour. For one thing, if 
you’re in the top 60, you've earned at 
least $30,000 in prize money, which 
means you’re doing better than breaking 
even. But more important, as long as 
you stay in the top 60. you're exempt 
from qualifying during the following 
year. If you have to qualify each week, 
it's almost impossible to make a living. 
There's just too much strain, too much 
uncertainty. You never get a chance to 
relax. Most pcople'd think it's ridiculous 
for me to worry about making the top 
60. that it'd be as simple as falling ofT a 
log. It should be and it has been and it 
probably will be— l suppose l‘ll be laugh- 
ing at my fears by the end of the year — 
but I still can't help wondering whether 
I'm heading for another good year or 
for a slump. I've seen too many play- 
ers, brilliant players, have fantastic starts 
in their careers, have five or six years 
like I’ve had on the tour, then go into 


slumps lasting anywhere from one year 
to five. My wife. Pat, gets mad at me 
for worrying all the time, but I can't 
help it. 

Feb. 4, Palm Springs — My good old 
four-wood seems to be coming along. I 
tell you. if I can get control of my fair- 
way woods and my bunker shots. I’m 
going to be hell to beat in the Bob Hope 
Classic. They've laughed at my bunker 
shots too long out here. 

The Hope is played on four different 
courses, and its last two rounds arc on 
national TV Saturday and Sunday. I no- 
ticed today the cameras are all set up at 
Indian Wells, the host course. Naturally, 
the pairings arc arranged so that Arnie 
and Jack and Cas and Lee Trevino and 
those boys'll be at Indian Wells Sat- 
urday to smile at the cameras. But not 
old Frank. Same story as the Crosby. 
Old Frank didn't quite make it with the 
big boys this year. 

O 1970 Front Beard ond Dick Schoop. All right* reserved 


Feb. 7 — I've got a real good caddie here, 
a boy named Tony Mullen. When we 
left the course today, I wrote a check 
for Tony for S20 because he needed some 
spending money. We went to the bank 
together — I wanted to gel some cash, 
too — and when Tony walked up to the 
lady teller, she looked at his check, made 
out to Tony M ullcn and signed by Frank 
Beard. “You caddie for Frank Beard?” 
she said. 

"Yes. ma’am." he said. 

She cashed the check and gave him 
his money. 

Then I stepped up and she looked at 
my check, which was made out to cash. 
“Oh, you both work for Frank Beard," 
the lady said. 

Before I could say anything, she 
said, “He must have a lot of cad- 
dies this week. What did he do — fire 
you?" 

It sure is great to be a famous pro- 
fessional golfer. 
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Feb. 8 — I'm ahead by two strokes, so I 
was summoned to the press tent today 
to review my round for the writers. I'd 
be lying if I didn't say it boosted my 
ego. 

Outside the tent I saw Art Wall, and 
he was mad. Art told me that some re- 
porter had asked him how he felt being 
two strokes behind Frank Beard and 
did he think Beard was going to blow 
tomorrow. Art was hot. "They never 
give any of us credit for being good play- 
ers." he said. "They write off everybody 
but Casper and Nicklaus and Palmer. 
Why don't they tell the truth and say 
that Beard is beating the hell out of Nick- 
laus and Palmer this week?" 

I've got to admit tonight that the pres- 
sure of being in the lead is a lot greater 
than the pressure of coming from be- 
hind. Still. I'd rather be in the lead. Any- 
time I can have a two-stroke advantage 
over 18 holes. I'll play any man alive. 
I’ve got two strokes now, and they're 
going to have to come and get me. 

Feb. 9 — What can I say? They got me. 
Casper won. He shot 66. I shot 74. 

Feb. 12, Phoenix — After my pro-am 
round today I practiced my chipping and 
putting, and Gene Littlcr came over and 
asked me a serious question. "What do 
you look at. Frank, w hen you're stroking 
a putt?" he said. “Do you look at the ball, 
a spot on the ball, the putter, a spot on 
the putter, the green or the hole?" 

"I don’t know," I said. "I don't think 
I look at anything specific. I just try to 
keep my head steady and sort of watch 
the back of the ball. I guess. Why?" 

“Just recently," Gene said, "I've 
found myself watching the putter go back 
instead of watching the ball." 

"Has it hurt your putting?” 

“No. I'm putting as well as 1 ever 
have in my life." 

"Then what are you worried about?" 

"I don't know," Gene said. "I just no- 
ticed I’m watching the putter, and I won- 
dered if there was something w rong w ith 

that." 

"Not if you're making the putts." 

"Well, then," he said, "I'm not gon- 
na worry anymore." 


Feb. 16 — With a 76 in the final round 
of the Phoenix Open. I dropped from a 
tie for ninth place clear out of the top 
50. A tie for ninth was worth S2.800. I 
won SI 43. And the boys are having fun 
with my performances of the past two 
weeks. "Frank.” said Al Balding, “you 
look like a sprint horse trying to run a 
mile race." Deane Bcman and Steve Reid 
are calling me "Fast-Start Beard." and 
Deane, who's been very successful in 
the insurance business, has offered to 
sell me insurance on my Sunday rounds. 
It's a million laughs. 

March 5, Orlando , Fla . — Bob Goalby 
came over and proposed a deal to me. 
He’s working with the Amana people, 
the ones who make deep freezers and re- 
frigerators and things like that, and he 
wanted to know if I'd be willing to wear 
an Amana hat, just a regular golf hat 
with Amana written on it. Bob told me 
I'd get S50 a week for wearing the hat; 
he said I was one of 20 pros he was ask- 
ing. I told him to put me down and I'd 
start tomorrow if he wants me to. I don't 
like to wear hats — I think I look like 
Donald Duck in them — but for S50 a 
week I'd wear feathers in my hair. 

March 23, Jacksonville, Fla . — 1 believe 
I've hit upon what's going to get me 
back into my winning ways. That's my 
concentration. I just haven't had my 
good concentration for a year now. I've 
been worrying about the holes I've al- 
ready played and the holes I'm going to 
play, instead of concentrating on just 
one thing, the shot I’m about to hit. I sus- 
pect that the great golfers play each shot 
as if it's the only shot they're going to 
hit the rest of their lives. 

April 5, Greensboro , N.C . — I saw in 
the morning paper that Charlie SitTord 
had a pretty rough time yesterday. He 
and a couple of spectators got into a 
shouting match — I don't know what it 
was all about — and they yelled things 
at him like "Miss it. nigger" and "Fall 
down, nigger." Charlie's used to abuse — 
he's told me about letters he's received 
warning him not to enter certain tour- 
naments or he'd be shot or his house'd 


be blown up — but he hit the ceiling yes- 
terday. Charlie missed the cut and he 
also missed his last chance to qualify 
for the Masters this year. The strange 
thing about Charlie having trouble with 
the gallery here is that Greensboro, as I 
recall, was the first tournament in the 
South to welcome hint. 

I'll tell you, it's easy to get a little 
touchy here in Greensboro. They've got 
tough spots — around the 7th, 16th and 
18th holes — that arc set up almost like 
picnic areas, and some of the fans sit 
there all day long, guzzling beer and eat- 
ing hot dogs. It's certainly a minority 
who get raucous, but those few discour- 
age a lot of players from coming to 
Greensboro each year. 

April 7, Augusta, Ga . — The azaleas are 
in bloom, the dogwood is blossoming 
and this little old Southern town is com- 
ing to life, just like it does every year 
for one week. It's hard to be depressed 
in this kind of setting. I played my first 
Masters in 1965, and I was absolutely 
awestruck. It must've taken me three 
hours to move from the registration desk 
out to the practice tee. That first year I 
was able to play a practice round with 
Henry Picard, Ralph Guldahl and Her- 
man Reiser. Picard had won the Mas- 
ters in 1938, Guldahl in 1939 and Reis- 
er in 1946, and among them, with their 
permanent invitations, they’d played 
more than 1 60 rounds in the Masters. My 
round with them went faster than any 
round I've ever played in my life, it was 
so fascinating. They mentioned trees that 
had been knocked down by lightningand 
mounds that had been leveled, and they 
kept saying things like “Now' here's 
where I made the shot that won me the 
Masters in 1939" or "Now here’s where 
I had a putt to beat Nelson and it just 
slipped off the edge." And then Picard or 
Guldahl would line up the same putt and 
stroke it again and it'd slip off the edge 
again, and he'd shake his head sadly. For 
me. it was like participating in history. It 
was beautiful. 

This course is beautiful, too, but it's 
not very difficult. I remember the first 
time I played it, I was kind of disap- 
pointed; I'd heard so much about how 
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hard it was to score well in the Mas- 
ters. but I didn't find the course very de- 
manding. If you brought a young boy 
in here and blindfolded him and didn't 
tell him he was playing the Masters 
course, he'd think it was pretty easy and 
shoot a good score. The problem is that 
you don't play here blindfolded. 

April 13 — The first major tournament 
of the year is over, and I sure didn't do 
much. I’m really wondering about my 
golf game. I picked up a couple of thou- 
sand dollars, so my official earnings for 
the year are now around SI 2.000, and 
my total earnings are just under S20.000. 
I'm probably somewhere around 40th 
on the official list. I've always been a 
slow starter — I've never won a tourna- 
ment played earlier in the year than the 
Masters — but this is ridiculous. 

What's wrong with me? Why can't I 
get the ball in the hole? 

April 18, Louisville — After a few quiet 
days at home, just paying my bills and 
taking my semiannual physical (the doc- 
tor told me I'm fine except for one thing; 
I didn't really need him to tell me I'm 
too fat), my father and Patty sat me 
down and gave me a talking to. "You 
can play a lot better than you've been 
playing," my father said. 

"Frank," Patty said, "you can be the 
best golfer in the world. You can be 
No. 1 if you just try." 

They both felt that I'm not setting 
my goals high enough, that I’m not push- 
ing myself, that I'm content just to make 
a good check each week. They're both 
on my side — I know- that — but they were 
saying that I've been too lazy, that I 
haven't worked hard enough. 

I'm going to give it a try. I'm going 
to practice more than I've ever prac- 
ticed. I'm setting myself new goals. 

But I don't know about No. 1. I don't 
know if I can aim that high. 

April 20, Dallas — I backed our two- 
year-old station wagon up to the door 
of our home in Louisville yesterday 
morning and loaded up. I dumped my 
golf bag in the well, then stacked five suit- 
cases across the back, one for me, one 


for Patty, one for Danny, one for Ran- 
di and a little one for the baby. Jen- 
nifer. I tossed in my shoes, a bag of 
toys, a bassinette, a box of Pampers, a 
few bottles of Enfamil, some road maps 
and a bag of sandwiches, cookies, can- 
dy and Cokes. Then wc spread out a blan- 
ket in the back for Danny and Randi 
to play on, piled all the children into 
the car and took off for the pro golf 
tour. 

As we were pulling out of our drive- 
way, I turned to Patty and said, "Could 
you imagine Arnie or Jack traveling like 
this?" They probably flew over us in 
their private planes on their way to 
Dallas. 

April 21 — First thing this morning I 
looked at the newspaper to see how Ar- 
nie did in the Tournament of Champions. 
He stuck it to me. He finished strong, 
tied for third place and won $ 10 , 000 . 
Now he's almost S5.000 ahead of me in 
our race for the final exemption for the 
U.S. Open [a qualifyingexemption based 
on the money list]. The only way 1 can 
possibly overtake him is by finishing in 
the top three here in the Byron Nelson 
Classic. I'm going to give it a run. but 
I'm not overconfident. I haven't placed 
in the top three in any tournament in al- 
most nine months. 

After breakfast I went out to the Pres- 
ton Trail Golf Club, one of the most 
beautiful courses we'll play all year, and 
I ran into Charlie Coody and his wife, 
Lynette. I told Charlie how hard I was 
pulling for him to win the Masters. 

"1 had it all locked up," he said. "All 



I had to do was finish and it was mine.” 
Charlie shook his head. 

He seemed a little downhearted, but 
he didn't look like he was going to cut 
his throat or anything. Then he went in 
to register, and Lynette told me Charlie 
really took it a lot harder than he was 
showing. "It just wasn't like him," she 
said. "He looked and acted as if he'd 
been horsewhipped. I never saw him like 
that before. I almost wish he'd never 
had a taste of the chance to win. I know 
he's man enough to throw it off, but 
right now he wakes up every morning 
with a little scar on his face, and I can't 
help but see it." 

April 22 — I can't remember the last time 
I dreamed about golf — or anything else, 
for that matter — but this morning I woke 
up with a nightmare. In my dream I 
couldn't make a putt. I couldn't get the 
ball to the hole. I don't know why. I 
was hitting them straight. But the ball 
wouldn't go in the hole. It was the worst 
dream I've ever had in my life. I guess 
my putting's bothering me more than 
I'll admit — and I'll admit it's bothering 
me plenty. 

April 24 — The last person I saw be- 
fore I teed off today was Arnie. By co- 
incidence, he drew a starting time for 
today and tomorrow right behind mine. 
As I walked to the first tee, Arnie gave 
me a look and one of his majestic grins, 
like he was saying, “Well, buddy, did I 
put it to you last week at the Tour- 
nament of Champions? I'm down here 
to beat you out of that U.S. Open spot.” 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Frank Beard, 31, the son of a Louisville 
teaching pro, has been on the golf tour since 
1962. He is known for his conservatism, 
his lack of color, his remarkable putting and 
his ability to win money — nearly S600.000 
in eight years. This story is an excerpt from 
his book (Pro: Frank Beard on the Golf 
Tour), which is being published this month 
by Maddick Manuscripts Inc. (S6.95). 
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We played the back nine first, and 
the crucial hole for me was the second 
one I faced, the 11th, a par-3 with wa- 
ter running along the right side of the 
green. I decided early this week that I 
was going to gamble a little and go af- 
ter holes like this instead of shying away 
from them. I got up on the tee and I 
knew that if my swing didn’t come off 
just right I was going to smack the ball 
into the water. It was a psychological 
challenge. I aimed right at the edge of 
the water, and my shot held the line 
and came up eight feet from the cup. I 
knocked it in for a deuce. For 16 holes 
I was two under par, but then I lost my 
concentration and finished bogey-bogey 
for an even-par 70. Arnie came in a few 
minutes later with a 69. 

The king doesn’t let up. 

April 25 — The wind blew up like crazy 
this morning, and I thought, “Oh, God, 
here I go, down the drain again.” I can’t 
stand to play in wind, but when I sank 
a 25-foot putt for a birdie on the 2nd 
hole I stopped worrying so much about 
the wind. Then I really got hot. Old 
Arnie was playing right behind me, and 
I kept turning around and giving him 
the evil eye. He couldn’t see my face, 
but I was sort of saying to myself, “Stick 
that in your kilt. Palmer.” I knew that 
every time I sank a putt he had to see it 
and groan a little. I ended up with a 67. 
Now I'm three under for the tournament 
and tied for the lead with Bruce Devlin 
and Bert Greene. Arnie shot a 75; I 
guess he didn’t have much fun watch- 
ing my birdies. 

April 26 — I picked up a couple of quick 
birdies today and moved two strokes 
ahead of the field, then faltered and shot 
a couple of bogeys to slip back to even 
par after 12 holes. I parred in from there 
for a 70, but I should’ve shot a 67. I 
had birdie putts of six feet, three feet 
and four feet on the 14th, 15th and 16th 
holes, and I missed all three. Arnie shot 
a 69 today, so he’s six strokes behind 
me. I’ve got to come in first or second 
to be sure of beating him out. 

I don’t feel too tense tonight. I don’t 
have the pressure of leading the tour- 


nament, just the pressure of having to 
finish high and beat Arnie. And I’m con- 
fident of one thing. With Bob Charles 
and Trevino at four under, Bruce Dev- 
lin and me at three under, Bruce Cramp- 
ton at one under and nobody else below 
par, I’ve got a helluva chance of com- 
ing in low North American. 

April 27 — When I got up this morning, 
the big stud pro golfer with a shot at win- 
ning the Byron Nelson Classic, I start- 
ed stuffing toys and suitcases and dia- 
pers into the station wagon, jamming 
everything in. I swear we had more stuff 
than when we started the week. I don’t 
know whether we buy it or it just 
materializes. 

Patty dropped me at the course, then 
left the kids at a nursery so that she 
could walk with me. On my way to the 
first tee, a young fellow wearing a Coca- 
Cola driver's uniform ran up to me and 
said, “Mr. Beard, could I bother you 
just for a second?” 

“I’m kind of in a hurry," I said, “but 
what can I do for you?” 

“Well,” he said, “I was watching you 
practice, and whenever you hit your bad 
ones your body was getting out in front 
of your hands and your hands were fall- 
ing way behind and it gave you kind of 
a whiplash. If you’d just slow your body 
down a little bit and let your hands catch 
up, you’d eliminate all those bad shots. 
Just stop lagging your hands behind your 
body.” I was absolutely stupefied. I 
should have told him how to drive a 
Coke truck. 

On the 4th hole, after three pars, I 
missed a 30-inch putt— just 2 Vi feet — 
and took a bogey. I got really mad at my- 
self. “Now, c’mon. Beard,” I told my- 
self. “Let’s play some golf.” 

I started hitting some unbelievable 
shots, but just like in my dream the 
other night, I couldn't get the ball in 
the hole. On the 5th hole I had a six- 
foot putt for a birdie. On the 6th I had 
a 10-footer for a birdie. On the 7th I 
had a four-footer for a birdie. And on 
the9th I had another 10-footer for a bird- 
ie. I missed every one of them. I wasn’t 
getting the ball up to the hole. 

After nine holes I had a 36, one over 


par, and I was in front of my playing part- 
ner, Trevino, who shot a 39, and even 
with Charles, but I was two strokes be- 
hind Devlin. On the 12th, looking for a 
birdie, I gambled on my drive and caught 
the edge of the rough and took a bogey 
to fall three strokes behind Devlin. 

On the 15th, a long par-5, I chipped 
my third shot up 18 inches from the 
cup, practically a tap-in. But I didn’t 
get careless. I lined the putt up, hit the 
ball exactly where I was looking — and 
missed. The ball hit in the cup and 
bounced out and sat there, sticking out 
its tongue at me. I had to settle for a 
par. I was still one under for the tour- 
nament and three shots behind Devlin, 
and then, playing right in front of me, 
Bruce bogeyed the 16th. 

Trevino and Charles had shot them- 
selves out of contention, and Devlin was 
sharing first place, at three under, with 
Bruce Crampton, who’d birdied four out 
of his last five holes. I was two strokes 
behind. If I’d made that 18-inch putt. 
I'd have only been one stroke back. 

I didn't quit. I parred 16 and birdied 
17. Crampton bogeyed the 18th, so, 
standing in the 18th fairway after my 
drive, I knew I needed a birdie to tie 
Devlin. Just as 1 reached for my club, I 
saw Palmer’s jet fly overhead. He’d fin- 
ished with a 69 for 282 and tied for 
eighth place, which was worth close to 
53,000. He wasn’t even staying around 
to see whether I beat him out or not. It 
must’ve been my imagination, but I 
thought that he was kind of razzing me 
with his jet. 

I took a three-iron and I didn’t hit it 
too well. I came up about 30 feet short 
of the hole. I studied the green, then 
stepped up and hit the ball right on 
line. I thought I'd hit it hard enough, 
but I hadn't been able to gauge the greens 
all day. It stopped five feet short. Dev- 
lin had the championship, his first vic- 
tory in three years. 

Suddenly, before I could even feel let 
down, a w hole bunch of thoughts start- 
ed going through my mind. If I missed 
my next putt. I’d fall out of a tie for 
second place with Crampton, I’d give 
up about S3, 500 and I wouldn’t win 
enough money to beat Arnie out of that 
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(A philosophic fragment from the mony file of frustrating cases) 

MONY MAN: Remember, sir, life’s reputation of MONY is so fine it is pre- MORAL: 

paths take funny twists, and there’s dieted that in just 2,374 years over 

many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip, 1 ,450,000 people will be covered by our The smart thing 

and he who hesitates... life and health policies. (Ed. Note: Not j s prepare 

SOCRATES: Hold on, friend! Philoso- “ b f c! ‘ imaU - Tke 1969 re f° rt shmed for the unexpected, 
phy is my thing. Do your own thing. t Jo 

Insurance. SOCRATES: Still, I must say no. The 1 he smart way 

MONY MAN: Just getting to it, Mr. Id « a drinking hemlock « utterly is with insurance 

Socrates. Look at the amount ofcov- ridiculous. Absolutely preposterous. from MONY. 

erage your drachmas buy with a MONY 
life policy. 

SOCRATES: Wouldn’t my wife Xan- 
thippe like that! Might curb her awful 
temper. 

MONY MAN: And another thing. The philosophy. th. Mutuoi lii* imuroa<« Compony of n.w Yotk 


Ed. Note: A s history sadly records, Socra- 
tes some years later was forced to drink 
poisonous hemlock... leaving wisdom for 
the world but no drachmas for the family. 
Which brings us to the following modern 
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U.S. Open exemption. My whole week 
would've been wasted. 

I was facing the same kind of putt 
I'd been missing all day. I didn't spend 
much time fiddling over it. I lined it up, 
hit it good and firm and watched it roll 
right into the hole. So I tied for second 
place, won $9,250 and, by a margin of 
about SI. 200, beat old Arnic out of the 
Open exemption. 

Which was fine, but I didn't win the 
tournament. I guess I just wasn't ag- 
gressive enough to finish first today, and 
I suppose I should feel disappointed. If 
I'd made that 18-inch putt on 15, I’d 
have forced Devlin into a playoff. 

May I, New Orleans — Old Frank Beard 
turned 30 today, and I went out and 
gave myself a 67 for a birthday present. 
I'm not leading the tournament — Ker- 
mit Zarlcy and Lee Elder shot 66s — but 
I'm right up there, the way an old tour 
veteran should be. I felt kind of ancient 
teeing off, because I read in the paper 
this morning that Jack Nicklaus said 
his age was catching up to him. Jack is 
29. 

One of the local sports editors is wag- 
ing a war against George Archer. George 
is the defending champion in the New 
Orleans Open, but he's not playing this 
week. He sent word that he burned his 
hand lighting a cigarette and got a blis- 
ter and can’t swing a club. This sports 
editor said today that even if Archer real- 
ly is hurt — and he doubted it — George 
had a moral obligation to come down 
here and watch the tournament because 
he's defending champion and the new' 
Masters champion. I never heard any- 
thing so ridiculous in my life as expect- 
ing a man to travel 2,000 miles from his 
home in California just to watch a golf 
tournament. Some of these writers are 
beyond belief. 

May 2 — I had a late tec time today, 
but Patty saw to it that I didn't waste 
the morning. She had me chasing around 
town looking for diapers and baby milk 
and picking up the laundry, and then 
she pushed me into buying some new 
slacks. I got 10 pairs, and as far as I’m 
concerned that’ll last me forever. But I 


know that six months from now Pat- 
ty’ll be yelling at me again to buy some 
more. I guess I do have a responsibility 
to look halfway decent, but it just seems 
like wasted cash to me. 

By the time I got to tee off the early 
starters had come in, and I looked at a 
scoreboard and saw' that Davy Hill was 
leading at nine under par. I set myself a 
goal of 10 under. I don't usually watch 
anybody else's score, but I did today, 
and I got right to work on beating Davy. 

I finished the round with 13 pars and 
five birdies for my second straight 67. 
So I'm 10 under for the tournament. 
For the first time this year I’m all alone 
in first place after two rounds. And I'm 
ready to charge again tomorrow. To hell 
with pars and trying to play conserva- 
tively. I’m going to go out and shoot 
me another 67. 

May 3 — If I was ever going to run away 
with a tournament, I should have done 
it today. I must’ve had 10 makable putts 
for birdies, and I missed six of them. 
What hurt even worse was that I missed 
an 18-inch putt for a par on the fourth 
hole. It was nothing more than a little 
tap-in, but I marked my ball, cleaned it 
off, looked at it from all four sides, took 
my stance and, just as I drew back my 
putter, the crowd around the 6th green, 
which is right behind the 4th green, let 
out a big roar. I almost jumped. My 
putt missed the hole completely. I didn’t 
even touch the corner. 

I came in with a 69, and now I’m 
tied for first place with Hill, who shot a 
68. We’re both three strokes ahead of 
the field. 

I'm nervous tonight, nervous because 
I’m so close to winning a tournament. 
I feel like a hungry man getting ready 
to dig into a thick steak. Winninga tour- 
nament means so much. It's S20,000 
in the bank and S20.000 on the mon- 
ey list, and it's a lot more than that. 
It opens up so many doors. I want to 
win so bad I can taste it. I wonder if fel- 
lows like Palmer and Nicklaus and Cas- 
per, who’ve won so many tournaments, 
still get this feeling when they’re close 
to winning. For somebody like me — 
I've won only six tournaments in my 


career — it’s like a kid waiting for 
Christmas. 

I’m kind of pooped physically, and I 
hope I'll be able to channel my ner- 
vousness tomorrow and use it as an asset. 
I’ve been under the pressure of leading 
or being close to the lead for seven 
straight rounds of competition now, and 
it’s wearing me down. I guess this is 
w hen I find out w hether or not I'm made 
of championship fiber. 

May 4 — How the hell can a man finish 
second two weeks in a row on this tour 
and be anything but happy? 

And that’s just what I am tonight — 
anything but happy. 

I still don't believe what happened. I 
don't believe I could have given away a 
tournament like I did. The first three 
rounds here I played just as well as I 
can play, and today I played even bet- 
ter. And I lost. I gave it away. I don’t 
want to believe it. 

I was nervous this morning, as nervous 
as I’ve ever been in my life, but I was de- 
termined, too. I told Patty I was going to 
go out and win this thing today. She be- 
lieved me. I believed me, too. 

The first five holes I picked up rou- 
tine pars — down the middle, on the 
green, two putts. The 6th hole, a par-5, 
1 got on in two and two-putted for a 
birdie. Then I parred the next three holes, 
and by the time I got to the turn I was 
one under for the day and 14 under for 
the tournament. 

Dave Hill was second, still at 13 un- 
der, and Larry Hinson had moved up 
to third. Hinson's a young boy whose 
left arm is shorter than his right as the 
result of polio. He started today at eight 
under, but by the time I'd finished nine 
holes he’d finished 13 and had moved 
up to 12 under. 

On the 1 0th hole I hit a good drive 
down the middle of the fairway and — I 
feel like a man describing his own ex- 
ecution — when I reached the ball I found 
it sitting in a little hole full of clover. It 
was worse than being in the rough. I 
was 175 yards from the green, and I 
had absolutely no idea what the ball 
would do when I hit it. I guessed it 
would fly out of the clover, so I took a 

continued 
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The 

unTuesday 

phenomenon. 


It has come to our attention that some 
of you out there are drinking Teachers Scotch 
on days other than Tuesday. 

r i We feel duty-bound to remind 

everyone again that, in strictest 
"“V P om1: °f fact, we have actually settled 
1 1 jp" on Tuesday as the official, approved 
j |j day to savour Teachers, the cream 
--■W of Highland whiskies. 

In consequence the Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, Saturday, Sunday and Monday r | 
enjoyment of Teachers must technically 
be considered unauthorised . m 

Enough said. 

Thank you for your lack of 
cooperation. 


t 


Teacher’s 

The Scotch that made Tuesday famous 


86 Proof Scotch Whisky Blended and Bottled in Scotland by Wm.Teache- &. Sons, Ltd. ©Schicffelln & Co.,N.Y. t Importers 



HOW CAN A PI® continued 


Give us four weeks 
and we ll give you 
a new 

advertising program. 



Friendly Reminders. In four 
weeks we can do something about 
those plain, drab paper products, 
you're now using. 

That's all it takes from the time 
you okay our color sketches until 
you have an exciting printed pro- 
motion in your hands. 

Borrow a little interest. Bankers 
and businessmen take note. Just 
look what Fort Howard printed pro- 
motions can do for you. Here’s an 
idea that’s good for any business- 
man. Donate napkins with your 
message to local civic groups. 

If you're an auto dealer, a printed 
napkin with a cup of coffee can 
add just the soft-sell you need at 
model introduction time. 

Or use them in your service area. 


Leave one in the car for people to 
wipe off the steering wheel— just 
in case your mechanic forgot. The 
cost for all this interest? Really 
very low. 

For safety's sake. Safety is a 
habit, not just a hard-hat. So why 
not make it a habit to order your 
cafeteria napkins printed with 
safety reminders. 

The cost? Only pennies. And 
they just might remind someone 
to prevent an accident. 

The Idea People. There are hun- 
dreds of ideas where these came 
from — Fort Howard. Write us on 
your business letterhead and we'll 
send one of our men over to talk to 
you about them. Four weeks. That’s 
a short wait for a new image. 


six-iron. I usually hit a six-iron about 
160 yards. I figured that even if the ball 
flew, I’d come up a bit short of the pin, 
in good position. I hit the ball right 
toward the stick, right at the stick, right 
over the stick. I went way over the green, 
almost into a creek. I'd hit the six-iron 
at least 1 90 yards, and it just about broke 
my heart. I wedged back up and left my- 
self an eight-foot putt for my par. The 
putt stopped on the lip. I had a bogey, 
and I'd lost my one-stroke lead. I al- 
most got sick to my stomach. 

But I made up my mind I wasn’t go- 
ing to quit without a fight. On the next 
hole, a long par- 5, I sank an eight-foot- 
er for a birdie, and then when I parred 
five holes in a row I was back in front. 
I was 14 under, and Larry Hinson was 
in the clubhouse at 13 under. Hill had 
slipped out of contention. All I had to 
do was par the last two holes for my 
first tournament victory in two years. I 
was a cinch. I’d bogeyed only one of 
my previous 52 holes. 

I took a three-iron on the 17th, a par- 
3, and, instead of going for the pin, I safe- 
ly favored the center of the green. I made 
the green but left myself a long putt, 
maybe 40 or 50 feet. I stroked it just 
right. The ball hit the hole dead in the 
center, jumped out and rolled 18 inches 
behind the cup. I marked my ball, re- 
placed it, lined it up from every angle, 
took my stance, took my grip, took my 
time, didn’t hurry it, didn’t jump at it, 
didn’t try to steal anything — and the next 
thing I knew, the ball was past the hole. 
I’d missed another 18-inch putt. I want- 
ed to jump in my car and leave. I didn’t 
want to play the last hole. 

Now I needed a birdie on the 18th. I 
hit a real good drive and then a seven- 
iron 15 feet from the hole. So I had a 
good chance to win right there. I hit prob- 
ably the best putt I’ve made in tw'o years. 
It caught the inside of the cup on the 
left, caromed to the back and popped 
out two inches behind the hole. 

I tapped in my two-inchcr, and Larry 
Hinson, whose caddie wore No. 1 on his 
back all week, and Frank Beard, whose 
caddie wore No. 1 3, went back to the 15th 
hole — for the benefit of the TV cam- 
eras — and started a playoff. I wasn’t ner- 

continued 
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AN AMAZINGLY RAPID AND EFFECTIVE NEW WAISTLINE REDUCER 

The Incredible New 

SAUNA BELT 


GUARANTEED TO TAKE FROM 1 TO 3 INCHES OFF YOUR 
WAISTLINE IN JUST 3 DAYS OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 

SAUNA BELT — the first really new idea in slenderizing in years produces sensationally rapid results in reducing the 
waistline — for men or women — and without the need for dieting. Users report unbelievable results like these — results 
which speak for themselves: 

Bob Butler: "The Sauna Belt has helped me to melt the inches away — 2 inches oil my waistline the first time I used it a total loss ol 
4 inches in 6 days." 

Mr. Karl Hoagland: "Always a great skeptic - lor the lirst time a product did what it claimed. Using the Sauna Belt twice in one week. 
I lost 2Z* inches Irom my waistline. A "Blue Ribbon' lor Sauna Belt." 

H. J. Faircloth, Jr.: "Lost 4 / 2 inches Irom my waist in just one week. Magnificent thing! Outstanding practical results. I'd order over 
and over again." 


WHAT IS THIS SENSATIONAL NEW "SAUNA BELT"? The Sauna Belt is made 
from a special non-porous plastic material. It is completely different from 
any other belt on the market that makes waist reducing claims. The Sauna 
Belt is placed around your waist, directly against the body, and then by use 
of the special tube provided, the belt is inflated — just like blowing up a 
balloon. As the belt is inflated it will tighten itself around 
your waist and you will notice a snug, comfortable feel- 
ing of warmth and support throughout your waistline 
and lower back. After the belt is in place and inflated, 
you will then perform the two ’magic' waistline re- 
ducing exercises specially adapted for use with this 
remarkable belt. This will take just a few minutes 
and then you will relax, while leaving the belt in 
place on your waist, for another 20 minutes or so. 

That is all there is to it. This inflated belt is specially 
designed to provide resistance to the movements and 
to provide heat and supporting pressure to every area 
of your waist — back, front and sides — and when you 
remove the belt — voila! — a tighter, firmer waist- 
line from which the excess inches are already 
beginning to disappear. 

HOW LONG MUST I USE THE SAUNA 
BELT? That depends on your goals — 
how many inches you want to lose 
from your waistline and the rate at 
which your body responds. Each 
person's body make-up is different, 
therefore the degree of loss will 
vary with individuals. It is recom- 
mended that you use the belt for a 
few minutes each day for 3 days in a 
row when you first get the belt and 
then about 2 or 3 times a week until 
you have achieved your maximum 
potential for inch loss. After that, for 
waistline maintenance, you can use ' 
the belt about twice a month, or as 
often as you feel the need. Many, 
many people lose an inch or more 
the very first day they use the belt. 

There are those who have lost as 
much as 3 inches on their waistlines 
from just one session with this 'magic' 
belt. The results from the Sauna Belt 
have been dramatic, to say the least. v 
but whatever speed and degree of inch 
loss your particular metabolism allows 
you with this belt, remember this: You 
must lose from 1 to 3 inches from your 
waistline in just 3 days or you may return 
Ihe belt and your entire purchase price 
will be immediately refunded. 


NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT... AND THE PRICE IS ONLY 
$9.95. Nothing else that we have tried, nothing else that 
we have seen, nothing else that we know of can give the 
sensationally rapid results in reducing the waistline as 
does the incredible new Sauna Belt. 




1. Slip the belt 2. After your exer- 3. Then remove the 
around your waist — cises. you simply re- Sauna Belt. Your 
inllate — and you are lax lor about 20 min- waist will already 
ready to do your two utes while keeping feel tighter and trim- 
‘magic’ waist reduc- the belt around your mer. Many have lost 
ing exercises: 5 to waist. an inch or more the 

10 minutes. very first day. 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. We are so convinced that 
the Sauna Belt is the fastest, surest. most conven- 
ient. most comfortable, most sensationally 
effective waistline reducer ever discovered that 
^ we offer this unconditional Money Back Guar- 
antee: Man or woman, if your waistline is not 
1 to 3 inches smaller after using the Sauna 
Belt for only 3 days, you may simply return 
the belt to us and your money will be 
refunded promptly and without ques- 
tion. So if you want a trimmer, slim- 
mer. firmer, tighter waistline and you 
want it now — send lor your Sauna 
Belt today and discover what a 
remarkable difference it can 
make in the way you look and ^ 
the way you feel. It will be 
the best investment 
in your appear- ^ 
ance you will 
ever make. 











HOW CAN A Plfii® 


ronliillitil 


Gets you 
there up to 
an hour 
sooner. 


Take our 
one-suiter 
carry-on 
bag right on 
the plane with you and slip 
it under your seat. 

Not a minute lost check- 
ing or claiming with this 
little bag (big enough, by 



the way, to 
hold a 3-day 
supply of 
clothes!. 

You'll get off the plane (bag 
in hand) and head straight 
for the neorest^£^g^ 
exit. Nothing iTCnericanl 
can stop you now.UggjjSji^' 



How did this duffer get to be 
SPORTSMAN OF THE YEAR? 


Sports Illustrated 


Easy. Someone framed him ... by 
slipping his picture into this colorful SI 
Sportsman of the Year picture frame. 

Why not frame your favorite Sports- 
man? Or let him see himself in a mirror 
facsimile of the SPORTSMAN OF THE 
YEAR cover. Both frame and mirror are full 
Sl-size with a handsome border of bright 
orange, yellow and navy. 

Great for Father's Day! 

For your SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Sports- 
man of the Year picture frame(s) and/or 
mirror(s) at $6 each, mail check or money 
order to: 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED MIRRORS AND FRAMES 

P.O. Box 300, Cooper Station. New York, N Y. 10003 



vous. I was dejected. I kept telling myself 
that I shouldn't be in a playoff, that I 
should have won the thing outright. 

On the 15th. a par-5. Hinson hit his 
drive into the rough, then caught a tree 
with his second shot and bounced off 
into the rough again, behind a pair of 
cypress trees. He looked like he was dead, 
but he sliced his third shot onto the 
green and two-putted for a par without 
ever touching the fairway. I'd birdied 
the hole Thursday and Saturday, but I 
hacked my way to a par. too. 

We both got routine pars on the I6:h, 
then moved to the 17th, where I'd three- 
putted only an hour earlier. Larry put 
his tec shot on the edge of the green 
about 20 feet from the pin. I hooked 
my shot onto the fringe, about 25 feet 
from the cup. I hit first, trying to chip 
the ball in. and I was a little strong. 
My ball rolled four or live feet past the 
hole. Hinson putted up to within a foot 
of the cup. a tap-in. 

That was it. I missed my putt, he made 
his and it was all over. I handed the tour- 
nament to Larry Hinson on a silver plat- 
ter. a gift from Frank Beard. 

The only way I could possibly lose 
today was to give it away, and I did it. 
I had everything going for me -good 
course, good weather, good caddie and 
I blew it. I've got no excuses. Judging 
from the past two weeks, the biggest 
weakness in my game right now is 18- 
inch putts. 

Patty and I had the saddest dinner to- 
night. The kids were with a babysitter 
and we sat alone, just the two of us. I 
didn't have anything to say. I couldn't 
get out of my depression. You just don't 
get many streaks like I've had in the 
past tw o weeks. You just don't get that 
many chances to win tournaments. It 
made me sick the way I'd wasted my 
chances. Two 18-inch pulls! 

Patty tried to cheer me up. “There's 
always next week.” she said. Sure. May- 
be I can finish second again. 


NEXT WEEK 

Victory comes at last, preceded by ten- 
sion, accompanied by wealth and followed 
by the discovery that winning has its perils. 



FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup ol the sport* information 
of the week 


basketball -NBA: The injured Willis Reed hob- 
bled out onto Madison Square Garden's court for 
I he decisive seventh game — providing the inspira- 
tion for the NEW YORK KNICKS to bomb the 
Los Angeles Lakers for the title. 133-99 (page 14). 
ABA: After splitting the first two games of their 
division finals. INDIANA and LOS ANGELES 
over powered Kentucky and Denver in the next three 
to win their way into the championships. Freddie 
Lewis sank a playoff record 17 out of 17 foul shots 
in the Pacers' 1 14-1 10 third-game win. and Roger 
Brown scored 33 points in their 1 1 1-103 fourth vic- 
tory — but rookie guard Bill Keller wound up the 
hero by holding Kentucky's All-Star Guard Louie 
Dampicr to only eight points in the final 117-103 
victory. In the West, Los Angeles rookie Mack Cal- 
vin led the way with3l points and seven assists in the 
Stars' 1 19-1 ij second victory. Bill Sharman's team, 
which had lost nine of 12 regular-season games to 
Denver, then took the next two 1 14-110 and 109- 
107, with Merv Jackson scoring the series-winning 
basket on a jump shot with 16 seconds left. 

BOXING— VICENTE SALDIVAR of Mexico came 
out of retirement to recapture the world feath- 
erweight championship in Rome, using a strong 
left hook to outpoint Johnny Famcchon of Aus- 
tralia and win a unanimous 13-round decision. It 
was only Saldivar's second fight since 1967. 

CHESS -America's BOBBY FISCHER won the In- 
ternational Tournament at Zagreb. Yugoslavia with 
13 points. He beat Russian Tigran Petrosyan in 
the final round to hold a two-point margin over 
four other world masters. 


golf — C. L. (GIBBY) GILBERT, a club pro from 
Florida, scored his first major victory in the SI 1 5.000 
Houston Champions International Invitational — a 
tournament made notable by the return of Ben 
Hogan (page 18 ) — in the 3rd hole of sudden-death 
overtime, sinking a short putt lor a par. He had 
tied Australian Bruce Crampton at 282. 

SANDRA HAYNIE won her second straight 
Shreveport (La.) Kiwanis Invitational with a final- 
round 72 and total 214, two under par. She had 
moved within two strokes of the leaders with a sec- 
ond-round 69 on the 6.226-yard Huntington Park 
course. Fresh from a victory in Raleigh two weeks 
ago. Miss Haynic added the S2.250 first prize from 
the 515.000 total to remain second to Carol Mann 
on the money-winning list for the year. 


harness racing— Red Sheep Stable's FULEA 
NAPOLEON (S27.20) won the 550,000 Martin Ta- 
nanbaum Pace at Yonkers to lake the first leg of 
the $150,000 International Pacing Scries. Dick 
Thomas drove the 5-ycar-old to a two-length win 
over Rum Customer in 3:03 1 r. for the I Vi miles. 
Favored Good Chase was a tiring third. 


hockey The BOSTON BRUINS captured their 
first Stanley Cup in 29 years, clean-sweeping the 
St. Louis Blues. The Bruins took the two opening 
games in St. Louis 6-1. 6-2. won the next 4-1 at 
home. In the final match, Bobby Orr scored the 
decisive goal after 40 seconds of overtime, giving 
Boston a 4-3 victory and handing the Blues a I 2th 
straight loss in final-round games in three seasons 

(page 58). 


horse racing— Hickory Tree Stable's HAGLEY 
(S5.20) led most of the way to capture the $59,700 
Withers at Aqueduct by two lengths over Dela- 
ware Chief, with Tatoi holding on two lengths far- 
ther back for third. Ridden by Ron TufCOItc, the 
winner finished the mile in 1 :34j 6 (page 60). 
Responding to Jorge Velasquez.' w hip in the stretch, 
Rokeby Stable's FORT MARCY ($4.60). romped to 
a J'/i-Icngth w in over War Censor in the $57,500 Dix- 
ic Handicap at Pimlico. He covered the grassy mile 
and a half in a track-record time of 2:27-.-.. jungle 
Cove closed fast to take third, one-half length back. 
Carlo Vittadini's ORTIS coasted to a comfortable 
win in the SI60.000 Italian Derby, Italy's richest 
horse race, beating Alcamo by 3 Vi lengths, with Je- 
rome third. Ridden by Brian Taylor, the winner 
covered the I Vi miles in 2:34j s to take home a first 
prize of $88,000. 

LACROSSE— JOHNS HOPKINS upset previously 
unbeaten Navy 9-7 before 12.000 at Annapolis, 
as Navy's All-America goalie Lcnnie Supko was 
slowed by a knee injury and left the game in the 
first period. Hopkins. Navy. Army and Virginia 
now head into the final weeks of the season 
with only one loss apiece. 


motor sports DAVID PEARSON won the 14th 
Rebel 400 at the Darlington (S.C.) International 
Raceway, driving his Ford at an average speed of 
1 29.6H8 mph despite four caution (lags that slowed 
the race for 37 laps. Pearson took the lead on the 
259th of 291 laps and was never seriously chal- 
lenged. Veteran Richard Petty, stock-car racing's all- 
time money and events winner, survived a spec- 
tacular smashup during the 1 76th lap, escaping 
with minor injuries. 

Veteran Driver PARN'ELLI JONES led all Ihc way 
to win his second race in the Trans-Am scries at 
Lime Rock (Conn.) Park, finishing one lap ahead 
of the Chaparral Camaro driven by Ed Leslie. Jones, 
driving a Mustang, completed 1 46 laps of Ihc 1.53- 
milc course during the 2 l A-houi run. 

Austria's JOCHEN RINDT captured the Monaco 
Grand Prix in a surprise finish -darting across Ihc 
line when Australian Jack Brabham skidded off 
the road at the final corner. Kindi's total time for 
the 156-mile. 80-lap course was 1:54:36.6, an av- 
erage of 81.664 mph. and he navigated the final cir- 
cuit in a record 84.37 mph. Brabham recovered 
quickly enough to finish second, and llcnri Pcs- 
carolo of France was third. Favored 3ackie Stew- 
art of Scotland suffered engine trouble and gave 
up on the 62nd lap. 

rowing -HARVARD avenged last week's Adams 
Cup defeat hy oulsprinting Penn in the last 300 
meters at Worcester. Mass, to win the Eastern 
Sprints heavyweight championship for the seventh 
consecutive year. Aided by a strong tailwind. the 
Harvard crew finished the 2,000 meters in a rec- 
ord 5 minutes, 54,1 seconds, beating Penn to 
the wire by half a boatlcngth. Princeton was 
third, a length farther back. For the last three 
years the Harvard and Penn varsities have lost 
only to each other, and end this season with one 
victory each in their duel. 

soccer —Underdog FEIJENOORD of Rotterdam 
gained a 2-1 overtime victory over Glasgow Celt- 
ic to take the European Cup before 80,000 in 
Milan. Italy. 

TENNIS— KEITH DIEPRAANI of South Africa won 
the Surrey hard-court tennis championships in 
Guildford. England, defeating countryman Andy 
Pattison 6-4. 6-0. Mrs. MARGARET COURT or 
Australia overpowered Patti Hogan of the U.S. 6- 
4, 6-2 for the women's title. 

track s field— WILLIE McGEE of Alcorn 

A&M equaled the 9.1 world record for the 100- 
yard dash in a preliminary heal of the South- 
west Athletic Conference meet at Houston. He 
also won the finals in 9.1, hut with a trailing 
wind that exceeded permissible allowances. Previous 
holders of the mark arc Bob Hayes, Jim Hines 
and Charlie Greene. 

mileposts— BEGINNING: Virtual year-round rac- 
ing in Florida, with the opening of a 121-day sum- 
mer meeting at Tropical Park, leaving only a iwo- 
week break at the end of Ihc session before winter 
racing resumes. 

RETIRED: East Germany's GABRIELE SEY- 
FERT, reigning women's world figure-skating 
champion, and four others on her leant. The an- 
nouncement from East Berlin gave no reason, 
said only that "from now on she will be active 
as a trainer in her native city of Karl-Marx- 
Stadt." 

UNRETIRING: Despite his age (31) and com- 
mercial connections. Austria's KARL SCHRANZ 
announced that he has decided to remain an 
amateur Alpine ski racer for two more years. 
He wants an unprecedented third World Cup 
victory, then an OI>mpic gold medal at Sapporo 
in 1972. 

DIED: Dr. DUDLEY DcGROOT, 70. onetime 
Stanford football captain and a 1924 Olympic gold 
medalist in rugby; after a heart attack, in El Ca- 
jon. Calif. Dr. DcGroot was a longtime college foot- 
ball coach, and was head coach of the Washington 
Redskins when they won the Eastern Division NFL 
crown in 1945. 

DIED: WALTER B. DEVEREUX. 60. president 
of the American Horse Shows Association and the 
National Horse Show, also noted as an interna- 
tional judge and an officer of the United States 
Equestrian Team; after a long illness. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



DON CAMPBELL, a 

6' 2", 190-pound left- 
hander for Western 
Montana College, twice 
pitched doubleheadcr 
wins lo run his four- 
year mark to 23-0. And 
in 51 innings as starter 
and reliever, the sink- 
crbull specialist has not 
given up an earned run 
and has 84 strikeouts. 



STEVE robbins, a se- 
nior al Omaha's Ben- 
son High, set a Nebras- 
ka high-school record 
with a total of 456 
points on 1 1 dives in 
the 1970 slate swim 
meci. A three-time win- 
ner at ihc Midwest 
A AUs, he suffered only 
one loss in 36 dual 
meets in high school. 



WILLIAM BOK, 12. led 

both his Pee Wee Di- 
vision (age 11-12) and 
the entire Dayton 
(Ohio) Amateur Hock- 
ey Association in scor- 
ing— with 71 goals and 
22 assists during the 24- 
gantc regular season. 
He also scored 19 
points in 10 All-Star in- 
tercity games. 



/A' 


MIKE WILSON, 19, a 

math major who has 
been surfing four years, 
won individual honors 
in ihc Western Colle- 
giate Surfing Champi- 
onships and led Long 
Beach Stale over 
UCLA in ihc team 
event. The comcsi was 
held on the artificial la- 
goon at Tcmpc, Art*. 


JULIE SHEA SCI a U.S. 

record for boys and 
girls 10 and under, run- 
ning the mile in 
5:33.5 — just .1 short of 
the world mark. The 10- 
year-otd front Raleigh, 
N.C. earlier had set a 
new American record 
for her age and sex with 
a 2:35.4 half mile at the 
Duke-Durham relays. 


DIED: JEAN HOXIE. 71. coach of more than 
300 national and world tennis champions, with 
Peaches Bartkowicz her most recent success; of 
injuries suffered in an automobile accident. 


CREDITS 

6 — Bud komenuK; 14, 15 -Walter loots Jr.; 16 — 
George Kolinsky; 17 — Waller loon Jr.; 23, 24 — 
Sheedy 6 long; 40-42 —Shel Herthorn-Blao Srar ; 
44-47 -Coy DeCarovo; 48— le Soir, luanne Pfeifer; 
58. 59 — Porrnoy-Kolbrenur. 64-67 — Sheedy & long; 
75— Roy Cojwoy-Arizono Republic, Weaver Tripp. 



TOM MASTERSON. al 

19 youngest second-de- 
gree black-belt holder 
in Florida, sirelchcd his 
undefeated siring in the 
154-pound division lo 
103 matches with judo 
titles in the Eastern Col- 
legiate at Yale and the 
Southeastern Champi- 
onships. He also teach- 
es the sport. 


75 



19 t h h ole the readers take over 


THE BAD EARTH 

Sirs: 

It is encouraging to see a government of- 
ficial taking action on behalf of the people 
despite opposition from vested interests and 
from status-quo Administration members 
The Earth as Seen from Alaska, May 4). 
But Secretary Hickel's blithe dismissal of 
the present population crisis is appalling. 
Someone must convey to Mr. Hickcl and 
to all of us Amciicans the idea that, be- 
cause of our extremely high standard of liv- 
ing, one new child in this countiy puts a 
demand on the environment many times 
greater than that of a new child in an un- 
derdeveloped nation. Some people have es- 
timated that the American's demand is as 
much as 50 times greater than that of the 
poor Hindu peasant. It is indeed myopic to 
cite vast areas of empty space and contend 
that population is a future problem for the 
U.S. It is a very present menace. 

Terry W. Light 

Annville, Pa. 


Sirs: 

Secretary of the Interior Walter Hickel's 
views about population explosion simply 
don't make sense. When I flv above 30,000 
feet in an airplane, I see a brown cloud of 
polluted air and every bit of arable land 
plowed up. I see forests disappearing and 
lakes whose shores are covered by housing. 
Why not realize that those "empty" spaces, 
where the Secretary sees room for 10,000- 
and 15,000-population towns, are even now 
feeding the cancers of Miami, New York, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles — you name it? 
Look at the arithmetic: 

1850 world population— one billion 
1950 world population two billion 
2000 world population -seven billion 
2050 world population — 14 billion 
It takes only high school mathematics to 
realize that the curve is exponential, but ap- 
parently this does not convince either the 
Pope or the Secretary of the Interior. 

B. J. Solak 

Secane, Pa. 


Sirs: 

If Walter Hickcl views the butchery of 
Alaska's North Slope by a few powerful oil 
companies as progress, I shudder to think 
what he has planned for the rest of the 
world. 

Chris Norby 

Fullerton, Calif. 

MARYLAND'S REPLY 

Sirs: 

You were right to say of Peter Carry's 
story: They're Not Going to Like h in Mary- 
land (May 4). We didn't like it; the article, 
that is. Although it is true that lacrosse has 
found another home in Long Island, Bal- 
timore still is the lacrosse capital of the 
world, and the Maryland Scholastic Asso- 
ciation still produces the finest lacrosse play- 
ers. Right now, I don't think that there is 
one high school team in New York that 
could beat Towson High School, St. Paul's 
School or Loyola High School. Mr. Carry 
was correct in slating that Maryland prep 
continued 


In just 50 seconds you can do 
a fast version of the Minute Waltz... 
cook one side of a minute steak... 
shave half your face... 
or get a confirmed reservation at any one 
of 400 Howard Johnson’s Motor Lodges. 


Just 50 seconds. That’s all it takes with Howard Johnson's 
computerized Instant Host Reservation Service. In just 50 
seconds any one of our 400 Motor Lodges will confirm your 
reservation at any of our other Lodges. 

Or call any of these Reservation Sales Offices: 


Atlanta, Georgia 404-261-0500 
Boston, Mass. 617-402-5467 
Charlotte, N.C. 704-375-7311 
Chicago, Illinois 312-297-1550 
Cincinnati, Ohio 513-241-1085 
Cleveland, Ohio 216-241-6475 


Detroit, Michigan 313-964-6820 
Indianapolis, Ind. 317-639-5394 
lacksonville, Fla. 904-791-0266 
Miami, Florida 305-358-3873 
New York, N.Y. 212-896-4700 
Philadelphia, Pa. 215-923-5940 
Washington, D.C. 202-554-5133 

and... 


when in states west of the Mississippi River call: 
800-323-2330 



. HOWARD „ 

Jounsonf 


MOTOR LODGES 
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Is there intelligent life on earth? 



Is there a part of the world where a whole genera- 
tion has been able to grow up safe from aggression? 

Is there a place in the world where people— freed 
from the threat of war— are able to build the kind of life 
they want? 

Is there a region where countries are able to free 
themselves of the crushing burden of individual pro- 
tection— by pooling their defense forces? 

There is. In the section of the world that’s protected 
by the North Atlantic Treaty Organization— NATO. 

The formation of NATO two decades ago— right 
after the worst war in history— was one of the most in- 
telligent decisions man ever made. 

And the smartest thing we can do is support it — 
and build upon it. 

If NATO wasn’t here, 
maybe we wouldn’t be here either. 


For further information, write to The Atlantic Council, 1616 H Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 20006. 
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Hiram Walker _ 

has a history j 

~ URAM I 

of great whiskey. T\ 

Walkers DeLuxe was ruimed for the man who wrote the book. t ■■ ® 

Hiram Walker started milking line whiskey III years ago. / £ 

And over the years. he learned a thing or two. It takes the choicest \ w 

grains and 8 full years to make bourbon like Walker s DeLuxe. i 



This is 8 year old straight bourbon. Every smooth drop 
incredibly mellowed by the passage of time. 

With bourbon this choice, there’s just no second choice. 


YEARS 


Walker’s 

bourbon 


T ** , GHT BOl'KBON WHISK** 

'*** WALKER l SONS.INC- 

WWUA.IlU'OtS 


Walkerb DeLuxe, 


the great bourbon from Hiram Walker himsetf. 
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Start 
the Race 
Right. 
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\arnauon. 
instant breakfast 

makes milk a meal \ 

(1 ) EWllOKS 

With a nourishing breakfast. Like 
Carnation Instant Breakfast. Mix it 
with milk — tor protein, vitamins, 
minerals, energy. Everything you need 

Carnation Instant Breakfast 
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h Seagram's 

T'NCHMARK 

L>h IUm bourbon 

r *H..- Sr**'' WHiSKTf 


BOURBON 


Seagram’s Benchmark. 

Measure your Bourbon against it, 

The meaning of the word Benchmark: 
that which others are measured against." 

Take us up on our challenge — and 
measure your Bourbon against Benchmark. 

We think you’ll find that all the 
craftsmanship and skill and old-fashioned 
care that go into it do make a difference. 

A measurable one. -- 


Seagram’s Benchmark Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey. 86 Proof. Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Louisville, Ky. 


schools no longer completely dominate 
Maryland lacrosse. Now, many public and 
Catholic high schools have become lacrosse 
powers. And these Maryland high schools 
are every bit as tough as Long Island high 
schools. For instance, the Maryland Scho- 
lastic Association, the toughest conference 
in the country — or for that matter, the 
world— is being led by Loyola and St. 
Paul's. Eleven of Loyola's 24 team mem- 
bers played on its varsity football team, 
which won the MSA championship last 
fall, so they’re not on top just because of 
fancy stick handling. 

Bill Loving 


Baltimore 


Sirs: 

As an avid Baltimore sports fan, I no- 
ticed that the alleged New York Syndrome 
started not when the Jets beat the Colts 
but when the Long Island Athletic Club de- 
feated the previously invincible Mount 
Washington Wolfpack for the club lacrosse 
championship in 1968. But because lacrosse 
teams arc not accorded the publicity re- 
ceived by the Colts, Bullets and Orioles, we 
lacrosse fans were able to suffer in silence 
and escape national ridicule and shame. This 
year, however, the Pack is back. So what 
do we read in SI? That club lacrosse is 
again dominated by New Yorkers. It just 
so happens that this season Mount Wash- 
ington has whipped the Long Island A.C. 
and the New York L.C. by scores of 8-6 
and 11-8. 

How about that, New York fans? 

Marti Noonan 

York, Pa. 


TROUBLED WATERS 

Sirs: 

Since I am an overseas reader of SI it 
was just last week that I received the issue 
of your magazine that contained Robert 
Boyle's article on pollution and the Penn 
Central pipe (My Struggle to Help the Pres- 
ident, Feb. 16). As I read it the idea came 
that the cure for a bad situation such as 
the oil pipe and its effect on the ecology of 
the Hudson may not be fines or merely pre- 
ventive measures. 

Many roads in rural areas of the U.S., 
the South especially, arc dirt-surfaced. In 
dry months they create minor air-pollution 
problems, and in wet they become bogs. 
Why shouldn't the waste oil from railroad 
engine shops be used to oil down these roads 
instead of being dumped into America's 
streams? Then two problems would be solved 
at once. 

Having worked two summers with the 
Christian ministry in the National Parks 
program, I have a heightened awareness 
of man's responsibility as steward of the 
natural riches God has granted us. Thus 
1 am pleased to see your publication take 
continued 
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Great for 
Graduation 












We wired Dave Brubeck’s car for sound. 
And sound is sacred to Dave. 


"Musical sound ought to be rich. 
Full and big. And the beauty of 
great stereo is the range and 
separation it gives you. Deep, 
booming lows. Crisp, clear highs. 
And a pure tone. 

"You’ve got to squeeze every 
speck of sound detail olT the tape. 


Amplify it many times. And blow 
it out the speakers with power and 
fidelity.” 

That’s what the stereo system 
does in Dave Brubeck’s car. Be- 
cause the tape head is precision 
ground. The head gap measured 
in microns. The speaker cones and 


magnets oversize. And sound is 
amplified at six different stages. 

If you’re tired of station identifi- 
cation. Another commercial. And 
another commercial. And another 
commercial. Wire your car for sound. 

"And sound is sacred.” 

Amen, Dave. 


Arthur Fulmer Car Stereo Systems. 

The Sound Worshippers. 

Leader in automotive interior accessories since 1919. 





Matched set. 
By Munsingwear. 
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It's all part of Munsingwear's 
famous Grand-Slam 11 line of 
sportswear. 

Sweaters, shirts, jackets, slacks, 
socks. All perfectly coordinated. 
All styled especially for sports. 
And all available at fine stores 
everywhere. Start a collection. 

munsingwearib 

Grand-Slam Sportswear Collection 


up the cause of saving the good earth from 
man, for man. 

The Rev. Richard F. McCleery 
Hong Kong 

CONVERSELY SPEAKING 

Sirs: 

Maybe the people who advertise in Sports 
Illustrated should keep in closer touch with 
the events reported in the magazine. I specif- 
ically refer to an advertisement by the Con- 
verse Rubber Company in the April 27th SI. 
page 27. In this ad Converse claims that ev- 
ery team in the latest NCAA basketball finals 
wore Converse basketball shoes. Unless 
Converse has surreptitiously introduced a 
three-striped model basketball shoe, your 
photograph on page 1 7 of the March 30th SI 
seems to indicate that the majority, if not all. 
of the UCLA and Jacksonville players were 
wearing Adidas, not Converse, shoes. 

William E. Fisher 

Middleton, Wis. 

BALL FOUR 

Sirs: 

I am writing this letter in response to Mr. 
Gallagher's remarks on the intentional walk 
(19 th Hole, April 27). Being from the com- 
missioner's office he was able to blurt out a 
great many useless statistics. A fan doesn t 
care if there were .738 intentional walks a 
game or what percent of the batters were in- 
tentionally passed. All the fan cares about is 
seeing a good baseball game. In opposition to 
Mr. Gallagher's obviously biased opinion I 
feel the intentional walk should be removed 
from baseball and the pitcher and hitter 
should face each other on equal terms. 

Stephen Zuckkrman 

Bronx, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Regarding Mr. Gallagher's statistics on 
the intentional walks issued in the Amer- 
ican and National Leagues in 1969: the prob- 
lem appears not to be how many were is- 
sued, but rather to whom and under what 
circumstances. Most of the excitement of 
the game is generated by scoring or the 
threat of scoring. In a critical situation the 
intentional passing of a .200 hitter in order 
to face the pitcher does not necessarily de- 
tract from the game: however, that same 
intentional walk issued to Frank Howard 
does indeed detract. 

The statistics would be more meaningful 
if they reflected how many of the 1,946 in- 
tentional walks were issued to the top 10 
or 15 hitters: leaders in average. RBIs. home 
runs and slugging percentage. 

Car i D. Bond 

Lansing. Mich. 


Address editorial mail to Time & Lin Bldg.. 
Rockefeller Center. New York. N.Y. 10020. 



GRANGE 

ADDRESS 



If you're moving, please lei us know 
four weeks 

before changing your address. 


Mail to: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
541 North Fairbanks Court 
Chicago. Illinois 6061 1 


Name 

Street 

City 

State Zip Code 

Be sure to attach your address label when 
writing on other matters concerning vour sub- 
scription-billing. adjustment, complaint, etc. 

To order SI check box: _ new LJ renewal 
Subscription price in the United States, 
Canada, Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean 
Islands S 12.00 a year. Military personnel 
anywhere in the world S8.50 a year; all 
others SI 6.00 a year. 
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Gordon’s. 

It’s how the 
English keep 
their gin up! 



“By Jove, Gordon’s® is the dry one, wouldn’t 
you say?” said the man in the bowler. 
“Gin-uinely dry, my good man,” 
answered the Cricketer. 

“Matter of fact . . . every bottle of Gordon’s 
is still based on that original formula!” 
said the Admiral. 

“Of course!” replied the Barrister. 

“Would you re-paint a Gainsborough?” 

(All of England, America, the rest of the 
world has agreed for over 200 years that 
Mr. Gordon's wonderful discovery in 1 769 
is responsible for more Gin-uinely 
delicious drinks than any other.) 


Gordon’s Sour 

IVi oz. Gordon’s Dry Gin. 

Juice of Yt lemon. 

Yz teaspoon powdered 
sugar. Shake well in 
shaker half filled 
with cracked ice. 

Strain into Sour glass. 

Add dash of soda water. 
Decorate with orange slice 
and cherry. 




Gordon's Collins 

lVfc oz. Gordon's Dry Gin. 
Juice of Vi lemon. 

Pour into highball glass 
with ice cubes. 

Fill with soda water. 

Add a little 
powdered sugar. 

Stir, decorate with 
orange slice. 




Gordon's Dry Martini 
4 or more parts 
Gordon's Dry Gin. 

1 part Dry Vermouth. 

Stir well in pitcher 
half filled with ice. 

Strain into cocktail glass 
or serve on rocks. 
Optional: add olive 
or twist of lemon peel. 




PRODUCT OF U.S.A. 100', NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED EDOM GRAIN 90 PROOF GORDON'S DRY GIN CO.. LTD., UNDEN. N.l. 



Irritated 

by 

hot taste? 



